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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 





YUGOSLAV-HUNGARIAN TRADE LIST FOR 1978 


Belgrade MEDJUNARODNI UGOVORI (supplement to SLUZBENI LIST SFRJ) in Serbo- 
Croatian No 12, 19 Oct 79 pp 915-918 


{Excerpt from order to ratify the protocol on trade in goods and services 
between Yugoslavia and Hungary for 1978, signed in Belgrade 14 December 
1977 and ratified by the Federal Executive Council on 29 June 1978] 


[Excerpt] List A/1978. Exports From the People's Republic of Hungary to 
the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 


In thousands of $ U.S. 


Unit of 
No Desig: ation Measurement Amount Value 





1 Machines, equipment, road and rail 
vehicles, instruments, products of 
the 2lectrical equivment and elec- 
tronic industries, mass-produced 
products of machinebuilding, and 
parts $ 60 ,000 

Including: 

Industrial cooperation in produc- 
tion of road vehicles and the 
motor industry 

Other industrial cooperation 
Electric motor trains 

Machine assemblies for locomo- 
tives and parts for rail vehi- 
cles 

Port equipment (cranes) and 
parts 

Machines and equipment for the 
Danube-Tisa-Danube Canal 
Machine tools 


eS ed 


any =» sp 
_ 
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Unit of 
No Designation Measurement Amount Value 








Agricultural machines and equip- 
ment for the food manufacturing 
industry $ 

Equipment for the electrical 
equipment industry and parts $ 
Parts for road vehicles and 
garage equipment $ 

Miscellaneous instruments and 
parts $ 300 

Tools and products of the metal 
manufacturing industry $ 

Miscellaneous machines and parts $ 

2 Long-term cooperation 

Pulpwood for Djuro Salaj in Krsko m? (stacked) 166,000 
Ammonia for the Bor Copper Mines 

and Smeltery, Hemijaeksport of 

Belgrade t 35,090 
Ammonium sulfate for the Bor 

Copper Mines and Smeltery, 

Hemijaeksport of Belgrade t 20 ,000 
Carbamide for the Bor Copper 

Mines and Smeltery, Hemija- 

eksport of Belgrade t 20 ,000 
PVC pellets for the Bor Copper 

Mines and Smeltery, Hemija- 

eksport of Belgrade t 5,000 





3 Products of ferrous metallurgy t 66 ,000 
4 Bridges and steel fabrications ° 
(Novi Sad and elsewhere) $ 3,000 
5 Exchange of products of ferrous 
metallurgy $ 15,000 
6 Products of electrometallurgy $ 2,500 
7 Pipeline for the Belgrade rail 
junction $ 650 
8 Ethylene t 12,000 
9 Propylene t 20,000 
10 High-density polyethylene t 6,000 
ll Sulfuric acid t 40,000 
12 Synthetic resins for industry $ 1,200 
13. Butyl and isobutyl acetate t 890 
14 O11 for impregnating wood-- 
creosote t 4,000 
15 Tires and industrial rubber $ 1,500 
16 Pharmaceutical raw materials and 
products of laboratory chemistry $ 2,500 
17 Miscellaneous chemical products $ 2,000 

















No Designation Measurement Amount Value 
18 Basic oils t 6,000 
19 Paraffin t 1,500 
20 Propane--butane t 6,000 
21 Silica sand t 30 ,000 
22 Molding sand t 6,000 
23. ‘~Perlite t 16,000 
24 Miscellaneous pulpwood m? (stacked) 110,000 
25 Miscellaneous products of the 
wood industry $ 1,300 
26 Consumer goods $ 12,000 
Breakdown: 
Textile products $ 6,000 
Housewares, camping gear, 
camping supplies and house- 
wares $ 3,700 
27? Books, films and other products 
of printing and publishing $ 500 
28 Edible oil t 3,000 
29 Raw and processed eggs $ 8,100 
30 ~=6 Border exchange $ 8,500 
31 Finishing of crude petroleum $ 1,100 
32. Services (transportation, 
tourism, etc.) $ 47,000 


List B/1978. Exports From the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia to 
the People’s Republic of Hungary (in thousands of $ U.S.) 


Unit of 
No Designation Measurement Amount Value 





1 Machines, equipment, road and rail 

vehicles, instruments, products of ’ 

the electrical equipment and elec- 

tronic industries, mass-produced 

products of machinebuilding, and 

parts $ 55,000 
Including: 
Industrial cooperation in produc- 
tion of road vehicles and the 


motor industry ? 30 ,000 
Other industrial cooperation $ 5,000 
Special railroad cars $ 1,800 
Power generating equipment 

(boilers and the like) $ 500 











No 


ow fw 


Designation 





Electrical and electronic devices 
and parts (including storage 
batteries) 
Construction machines and parts 
Machine tools 
Agricultural machines and equip- 
ment for the food manufacturing 
industry 
Parts for ships and cranes 
Parts for highway vehicles and 
garage equipment 
Industrial fittings 
Tools and products of the metal 
manufacturing industry 
Miscellaneous machines and parts 
Long-term cooperation 
Pulp for Lignimpex of Budapest 
(Djuro Salaj of Krsko) 
Monobasic ammonium phosphate 
for Chemolimpex of Sudapest 
(Bor Copper Mines and Smeltery) 
Triple superphosphate for Chemo- 
limpex of Budapest (Bor Copper 
Mines and Smeltery) 
Ferroalloys 
Castings 
Products of ferrous metallurgy 
Exchange of products of ferrous 
metallurgy 
Copper and semifinished copper 
products 
Lead 
Metallic zinc 
Metallic silicon 
Cables 
Monobasic calcium phosphate 
Tribasic sodium phosphate 
Polyols 
Chemical agents for protection of 
plants 
Calcium carbide 
Lithopone 
Dodecyl benzene 
Zinc white 
Tires and industrial rubber 


Unit of 








Measurement Amount 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
t 25,000 
t 100 ,000 
4 100 ,000 
t 3,500 
$ 
$ 
$ 
t 2,000 
t 1,200 
t 4,000 
t 600 
$ 
t 10,000 
t 4,000 
t 2,000 
$ 
t 5,000 
t 800 
t 1,000 
t 1,000 
$ 


Value 


8 Be 88 


vr 
° 


— Ww 
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1,500 


1,500 


lé 


Designation Measurement Amount Value 








21 Miscellaneous chemical products, 
including raw materials for the 
pharmaceutical industry and such 


products $ 2,000 
22 +#«Barite t 16.000 
23. Alumina t 5,000 
24 Miscellaneous products of the 
nonmetallic minerals industry $ 1,000 
25 Beech lumber 2? 10 ,000 
26 Railroad ties 2? 5,000 
27 Exotic woods 2? 5,000 
28 ## Miscellaneous products of the wood 
industry $ 1,500 
25 Cigarette paper t 600 
30 Miscellaneous products of the paper 
industry $ 1,500 
31 =—s«é Pulp t 4,000 
32 Rayon cord and cellulose fiber $ 1,700 
33. Finishing in the textile industry $ 3,000 
% Consumer goods $ 12,000 
Breakdown: 
Textile products $ 6,000 
Housewares $ 3, 700 
35 Books, films and other products 
of printing and publishing $ 1,000 
3% ~=Farm products and foodstuffs $ 4,000 
37 Border commodity trade $ 8, 500 
38 §©6©—Construction of a department store 
an¢ restoration of a museum 
(Szombathely) $ 4,30 
39 Services (transportation, tourism, 
etc.) $ 65,000 


List C/1978. Exports From the People's Republic of Hungary to the Socialist 
Federal Pepublic of Yugoslavia on the Basis of Exchange of Goods and Ser- 
vices and Economic Cooperation in Border Traffic (in thousands of $ U.S.) 





No Designation Value 

exchange of Industrial Consumer Goods 2,800 

1 Metal household products and small agricuitural machines 500 
2 Household products from synthetics, chemical products and 

cosmetics 150 

3 Glass products, including glass bottles 400 

4 Light bulbs 50 

5 Textiles 800 

















No De» ignat ion Value 
6 Furniture and miscellaneous wood products 0 
7 # 4=Exchange of assortment of goods between department stores 600 

Exchange of Farm Products aad Foods 2,500 
8 Eggs for hatching 600 
9 Poultry for the food processing industry 500 
10 Dried products 500 
11 Leguminous vegetables (peas and ver «, buckwheat, sillet 

seed, straw) 200 

12 Bottled alcoholic beverages 50 
13 Miscellaneous raw and processed food ~rodicts 650 

Building and Other Materials 1,350 

16 Building materials for flood control 1,100 
15 Lime for the sugar industry 50 
16 Metal fabrications for poultry raising and hog raising 200 

Industrial Cooperation ‘<irishing--services) x0 
Fair allotments 50 
Exchange of consumer goods under the general contract 

between Konsumex and the Pomurke Agroindustrial Combine 1,500 


List D/1°78. Exports From the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia to 
the People's Republic of Hungary on the Basis of Exchange of Goods and Ser- 
vices and Economic Cooperation in Borde- Traffic (in thousands of $ U.S.) 





No Designation Value 
Exchange of Industrial Consumer Goods 3,400 
1 Metal household products and industrial goods (electrical 
products, tool., bicycles, etc.) 500 
2 Household chemical products and cosmetics 500 
3 Tires 100 
4 Household products of synthetics and containers (plastic 
soles and lasts, etc.) 100 
5 Textiles 800 
6 Footwear 100 
7 #£xFurniture 650 
8 Miscellaneous products of the paper industry 50 
9 Exchange of assortment of goods between department scores 600 
Exchange of Farm and Food Preducts 3,250 
10 Canned foodstuffs, spices, etc. 50 
ll Chestnuts 550 
12 Beer 2,000 
13. Products of the confectionary and alimentary paste industries 150 


14 Miscellaneous bottled liquors 











No Designation Value 
Industrial Cooperation (finsshing--services) 300 
Fair allocations 50 
Exchange of consumer goods under the genercl contract 
between the Posurke Agroindustrial Combine and Konsumex 1,500 


3. This order shall take effect on the eighth day after publication in 
SLUZBENI LIST SFRJ. 


7045 
CSO: 2800 





INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


YUGOSLAV-CZECHOSLOVAK TRADE LIST FOR 1978 


Belgrade MEDJUNARODNI UGOVORI (supplement to SLUZBENI LIST SFRJ) in Serbo- 
Croatian do 12, 19 Oct 79 pp 919-921 


{Excerpt from order to ratify the trade protocol for 1978, signed in Prague 
4 November 1977 and ratified in Belgrade by the Federal Executive Coun-zil on 
27 April 1978) 


[Excerpt] List A/1978. Exports of Goods From the Socialist Federal Repub- 
lic of Yugoslavia to the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic 











Value 
Unit of in 000 
No )=3—- Product Measurement Amount $§ U.S. 
1 Raw and processed food, including 
fresh fruits and vegetables, dried 
prunes and seed 6,000 
2 Canned fish products 3,000 
3 Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 10,000 
4 Wine 1,000 
5 Millet straw 1,000 
6 Veneer and plywood sheets 8,000 
7 Lumber mn? 1,500 
8 Paper, cardboard and paper containers 1,000 
9 Bauxite tons 200 ,000 
10 Concentrated chromium cre tons 10,000 
ll Electrolytic zinc tons 5,500 
12 Zinc dust tons 5,000 
13. Castings of zinc alloys tons 300 
14 Rolled and drawn aluminum products tons 1,000 
15 Rolled and drawn copper and brass 
products tons 500 
16 Nonferrous metal fittings 2,000 
17 Miscellaneous chemical raw materials : 
and products 13,000 
18 Exchange of chemical products 2,100 
8 

















Product 


Miscellaneous pharmaceutical raw 
materials, products and drugs 

Deliveries under special contract 

Products of the electrical equipment 
industry, including telephone cables 

Passenger cars 

Machines, including machine tools, 
equipment and parts 

Freight cars, tank cars and parts 
for rolling stock 

Parts and accessories for motor 
vehicles 

Gears 

Tools and instruments 

Miscellaneous metal products, 
including sanitary fittings, anti- 
friction bearings, typewriters and 
so on 

Castings ard forgings 

Storage batteries 

Tires and industrial rubber 
Exchange of products of ferrous 
metallurgy 

Textiles and textile products 

Hemp and tow 

Footwear and leather products 

Consumer goods, including furniture 

Viscose fiber 

Electrocorundum 

Books and films 

Exchange of building materials, 
including asbestos-cement products 
Erection of building structures and 
construction services 

Transportation services 

Tourism 

Miscellaneous invisibles 

Deliveries relatea to industrial 
cooperation 

Delivery under the contract or 
treaty concerning the Danube-Tisa- 
Danube Canal 

Gas pipeline construction 

Electric power 

Miscellaneous 


Unit of 
Measurement 


Amount 


Value 
in 000 
$ U.S. 





units 





2,000 


4,500 


~ 
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List B/1978. 


lé 


nN 


Product 


Coking coal 

Rolled and drawn products of ferrous 
metallurgy, including semifinished 
products 

Miscellaneous products of ferrous 
metallurgy 

Machines, including machine tools 
and 3,000 trac.ors, accessory 
equipment and parts 

Miscel] aneous products of the elec- 
trical equipment industry 

Miscellaneous metal products 

Trucks and special vehicles 

Passenger cars 

Parts for highway vehicles and 
tractors 

Parts for railroad rolling stock 

Antifriction bearings 

Tools and instruments 

Delivery under the special contract 

Miscellaneous pharmaceutical raw 
materials and products 

Miscellaneous chemical raw materials 
and products 

High-density polyethylene 
Polypropylene 

Exchange of chemical products 
Synthetic rubber 

Tires and industrial rubber 

Raw and fired clay 

Kaolin 

exchange of building materials, 
including asbestos-cement products 

Glass products 

Glass wool 

Exchange of products of ferrous 
metallurgy 

Textiles, footwear and processing 
materials 

Consumer goods, including musical 
instruments and sporting goods 

Wood products 


10 


Unit of 
Measurement 





Amount 


Exports of Goods From the Czechoslovak Socialist Republic to 
the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 








tons 


tons 


units 


8 8 EE 


tons 


600 ,000 


110,000 


7,500 
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15,000 
21,500 


14,000 
4,000 














Unit of in 000 
No Product Measurement Amount $§ U.S. 
- 30 ~=—s- Pul pwood 6,000 
. 31 Miscellaneous papers, including scrap 
paper 1,500 
32. Books and films 500 
33. Delivery under industrial cooperation 40 ,000 
34 Delivery related to the Danube-Tisa- 
Danube Canal contract or treaty 3,500 
35 Delivery related to the NK [expansion 
unknown] contract or treaty 25,000 
36 Gas pipeline construction 9,500 
37 Tourism 3,000 
38 Miscellaneous 9,600 


3. This order shall take effect on the eighth day after publication in 
SLUZBENI LIST SFRJ. 


7045 
CSO: 2800 











INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


YUGOSLAV-POLISH TRADE LIST FOR 1978 


Belgrade MED.)UNARODNI UGOVORI (supplement to SLUZBENI LIST SFRJ) in Serbo- 


Croatian No 12, 19 Oct 79 pp 922-927 


[Excerpt from order to ratify the trade protocol between Yugoslavia and Po- 
land for 1978, signed in Belgrade 19 December 1977 and ratified by the Fed- 


eral Executive Council on 29 June 1978] 


[Excerpt] List A/1978. Exports From the Socialist Federal Republic of Yu- 


goslavia to the People’s Republic or Poland in 1978 


Unit of 


No Item Designation Measurement 





1 Deliveries on the basis of cooperation 
and specialization, 
Breakdown: 
Motor vehicle industry 
Ig.ation equipment in the motor 
industry 
Tractor and agricultural machine 
industry 
Rail vehicle industry 
Electronics industry 
Electrical equipment industry 
Machine tool industry 
Including: 
Woodworking machines alone $ 
Construction and road machine 
industry 
Household appliance industry and 
municipal services 
Household sanitary fixtures 
Medical instruments 


12 


0.6 mil 


Value 
in 000 


$ U.S. 
78,150 
37 ,000 
1,000 
22,000 
150 
5,000 


2,000 
5,100 

















13 


Value 
Unit of in 000 
N Item Designation Measurement Amount § U.S. 
2 Equipment for the fuel and power 
industry and the processing industry 4,000 
Breakdown: 
Equipment for the fuel and power 
industry $ 2.5 mil 
Equipment for the processing in- 
dustry $ 1.5 mil 
3 Miscellaneous machines and equipment 3,000 
Breakdown: 
Equipment for the food manufactur- 
ing industry $ 1.0 mil 
4 Buses units 600 
5 Construction machines and parts 8,000 
6 Machines for the textile, leather 
and footwear industries 1,800 
7 IMR [Rakovica Motor Industry]-33 
motors units 500 
8 Mining props 1,000 
9 Small turbines 1,000 
10 Assemblies for trucks 2,000 
ll Parts for Zastava-750 automobiles 1,000 
12 Parts for buses 4,500 
13. Equipment for mining and parts 3,000 
14 Products of the electrical equip- 
ment industry 5,000 
Breakdown: 
Transformers $ 2.5 mil 
15 Tools 2,500 
16 ~=Industrial fixtures 600 
17 Medical instruments and equipment 200 
18 Metal products 2,000 
19 Antifriction bearings 600 
20 Porcelain electrical products 5,000 
21 Abrasive products 2,000 
22 Castings 5,000 
23. Forgings 1,500 
24 Semifinished aluminum products tons 2,000 
25 Products of the cable industry 1,000 
26 Exchange of products of the cable 
industry 2,000 
27 + Lead in ingots tons 2,000 
28 Aluminum in ingots tons 2,000 
29 Alumina tons 115,000 
30 Metallic silicon tons 1,000 
31 Ferromanganese tons 5,000 











item Designation 





Ferrochromium 
Ferrosilicon 
Ferrosilicomanganese 
Ferromanganese concentrate 
Products of ferrous metallurgy 
Exchange between steel mills 
Products of ferrous metallurgy from 
the processing of ingots 
Sinter magnesite 
Refractory brick 
Acid-resistant and fire clay-- 
9,000 t 
Silicate--5,000 t 
Magnesite--2,000 t 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic minerals 
Bentonite 
Abrasive and molding alone 
Asbestos products 
Clay for whitening 
Laboratory and industrial glass 
Paper, cardboard and finished 
paper products 
Millet straw 
Beech lumber 
Ash lumber 
Pharmaceutical products 
Products of the rubber industry 
Chemical agents for protection 
of plants 
Sodium perborate 
Aluminum hydroxide 
PVC pellets 
Polyvinyl acetate 
Phthalic anhydride 
Dibasic calcium phosphate 
Miscellaneous chemicals 


Exchange of fibers and yarns for the 


textile industry 
Alcoholic beverages 
Tobacco 
Pork 


Corn 

Seed corn 

Miscellaneous agricultural and 
food processing machines 





Unit of in 000 
Measurement Amount $ U.S 
tons 2,400 
tons 6,000 
tons 3,000 
tons 8,000 
tons 20 ,000 
25,000 
tons 50 ,000 
tons 28 ,000 
tons 16,000 
p-.m.* 
tons 20,500 
650 
tons 3,000 
300 
2,000 
400 
n? 7,000 
2? 1,500 
5,500 
3,000 
3,500 
tons 3,000 
tons 20 ,000 
tons 1,000 
tons 2,000 
tons 3,000 
tons 5,000 
8,000 
5,000 
1,500 
tons 400 
p-.m.* 
tons 50 ,000 
tons 7,000 
10,500 








75 


76 
77 
78 


Unit of 


Item Designation Measurement Amount 








Knitwear and other textile products 
Exchange of assortment of the leather 
industry 

Furniture 

Cooperation in furniture production 

Consumer goods, including household 
appliances 

Films, books and philatelic goods 

Exchange between department stores 
Exchange of goods between organiza- 
tions for domestic trade 

Exchange of goods between coopera- 
tive organizations 

Tourist services 

Construction services 

Miscellaneous 





* Pro memoria (7). 


List B/1978. 


Federal Republic of Yugoslavia in 1978 


1 


Unit of 


Item Designation Measurement 








Deliveriex on the basis of cooperation 
and specializat‘on, 
Br -akdown: 
Motor vehicle industry 
Ignition equipment in the motor 
industry 
Tractor and agricultural machine 
industry 
Rail vehicle industry 
Electronics industry 
Electrical equipment industry 
Machine tool industry 
Including: 
Woodworking machines alone $ 
Construction and road machine 
industry 
Household appliance industry and 
municipal services 


15 


Amount 


0.6 mil 


p.a.* 


Exports From the People's Republic of Poland to the Socialist 


Value 
in 000 


$ U.S. 
78,150 
37 ,000 
1,000 
22,000 
150 
5,000 


2,000 
5,100 


4,000 
1,000 
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Item Designation 





Household sanitary fixtures 
Medical instruments 
Complete facilities, 
Breakdown: 
Fuel and power facilities 
Equipment for sugar mills 
Other equipment 
Conveyor belts and mining equipment 
Construction machines and parts 
Textile machines and parts 
Tools 
Miscellaneous machines and parts 
Machines for the food processing 
industry alone 
Trucks 
Ball bearings 


Products of the electrical equipment 


industry 
Transformers alone 

Parts for buses 

Garage equipment 

Leyland motors and parts 

Metal products 

Abrasives 

Rolled products 

Exchange of products of ferrous 
metallurgy 

Semifinished products of ferrous 
metallurgy (processing of ingots) 
Exchange of products of the cable 
industry 

Coking coal 

Bituminous coal or better 

Coke fines 

Electrodes 

Sulfur 

Synthetic rubber 

Pharmaceutical raw materials and 
products 

Products of the rubber industry 
Paints and pigments 

Dibasic ammonium phosphate 
Caustic soda 
Ammonium sulfate 


Polypropylene 


16 








Unit of in 000 
Measurement Amount § U.S. 
300 
600 
44,000 
$ 21.9 mil 
$ 19.0 mil 
$ 3.1 mil 
15,000 
12,000 
3,000 
2,000 
2,000 
$ 1.0 mil 
units 150 
1,800 
2,500 
$ 2.0 mil 
1,500 
500 
500 
2,000 
500 
tons 40,000 
25,000 
tons 80 ,000 
2,000 
tons 300 ,000 
tons 100 ,000 
tons 50 ,000 
500 
tons 70,000 
tons 2,000 
3,000 
2,500 
3,500 
tons p.m.* 
tons 40 ,000 
tons 55,000 
tons 5,000 








3. 


Item Designation 





Carbon disulfide 
DMT [(?7) dimethylterephthalate] 
Methanol 
Miscellaneous chemicals 
Cement 
Refractory raw materials, 
Sinter corundum, calcined mullite, 
and highly aluminous cement alone 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic minerals 
Pulpwood, soft 


Scrap paper 
Miscellaneous products of the wood 


and paper industries 
Softwood lumber, telephone and 
telegraph poles alone 
Exchange of fibers and yarns for the 
textile industry 
Rape oil 
Rapeseed 
Livestock for breeding 
Frozen fish 
Vodka 
Miscellaneous raw and processed foods 
Products of the textile industry 
(fabrics, knitwear and accessories) 
Exchange of assortments in the 
leather industry 
Furniture 
Cooperation in the furniture iadustry 
Cosmetics 
Miscellaneous glass and crystal, 
Crystal alone 
Porcelain and porcelainized tableware 
Consumer goods 
Electronics products alone 
Films, books and philatelic goods 
Exchange of goods between department 


stores 


Exchange of goods between organizations 


for domestic trade 
Exchange of goods betweon cooperative 
organizations 
Miscellaneous 
Tourist services 
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Unit of 


Measurement 





ee 


aE 








in 000 

Amount $ U.S. 
3,000 
6,200 
15,000 

10 ,000 
100 ,000 

1,100 

p.m.* 
100 ,000 
10,000 

2,000 

5,000 
15,000 

p.m.* 

400 

2,000 

1,100 

4,000 

10,000 

300 

p.m.* 

500 

100 

1.0 mil 2,600 

2,700 

100 

1,000 

3,000 

5,500 

1,000 

1,500 


This order sha!! take effect on the eighth day after publication in 











GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS SEEN AS KEY TO INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


Potsdam-Babelsberg STAAT UND RECHT in German Vol 28 No 10, Oct 79 signed 
to press 30 Aug 79 pp 873-880 


[Article by Dr Harry Moebis, state secretary, GDR Council of Ministers: 
"The Security Aktiv--An Instrument of State Managemert in the Struggle for 
Exemplary Order, Discipline and Security"™] 


[Text] Inspired by the Eighth and Ninth SED Congress resolutions, the move- 
ment for exeaplary order, discipline and security has virtually become a mass 
movement in our country. It is therefore easily explained that this kind of 
a movement has received much of a public analysis for some time, became an 
element of the competition in honor of the 30th anniversary of the founding 
of the GDR, and constantly led to an exchange of the best experiences 
throughout its development. 


If publications and other pronouncements are examined from that vantage point, 
they will above all convey and deepen the realization that the movement for 
exemplary order, discipline and security reflects and proves a vivid and 
vibrant socialist democracy while it also is a sign of state activity, that 
is, of direct exercise of power. Visibly displayed in it are initiatives 

for preserving socialist legality and preventative activities like exemplary 
order, high discipline and security in every job, the entire enterprise, in 
science institutions, state organs, communities and urbai residential areas. 
It follows from it without fail tnat state management activity has to en- 
courage and use this movement. 


This article is devoted to this concern and to important state management 
forms that have stood up well in practical life and are le:/ing an extra 
quantum of effectiveness to this movement for the all-round strengthening 
of our worker and peasant state. 


This movement, on the basis of SED Central Committee resolutions, is of 
course being conducted politically everywhere by the basic SED organizations, 
which makes state management activity forms develop on the basis of party 
resolutions. The many volunteer organizations are living up to our expecta- 
tions which unite in themselves the technical knowledge and expertise needed, 
exercise control -cections, help prepare decisions, and do many other things 
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in enforcing order, discipline and security. That is evidenced by the results 
achieved through order and security commissions at the local councils, the 
achievments of the cortrol groups for state and official secrets in many 
fields of work, also by the authority acquired by many traffic safety 
activists groups, and then also there are always coming new impulses and 
actions from the security conferences in enterprises and combines which are 
improving working and living conditions while they also affect the intensifi- 
cation of production. 


Civen all these collective efforts, however, the personal responsibility of 

any given state manager remains in effect. He is responsible for exemplary 

order in his field of work, for high discipline in the implementation of 

the tasks assigned and for safeguarding in every way the national wealtt, in 

his area. This responsibility is indivisible and is enacted through resolu- 
tions, laws and standards. 


The collectives’ readiness to participate voluntarily in solving these tasks 
is the outcome of socialist production relations. It also is the point of 
departure for differentiated political-ideological educational work, for 
conveying task-related legal knowledge, for always repeated adequate infor- 
mation for the working people, for instructing the collectives about their 
tasks as well as their rights and duties in enforcing intraplant orders and 
regulations. By using such grand opportunities, which can only exist, of 
course, under socialist conditions, a state manager must avoid any narrowness 
of approach. 


What it all amounts to--and it applies to all areas of responsibility and 
life--is preventing and avoiding, through deliberate preventative state 
activity, any kind of disturbances, legal conflicts, averages, fires, 
accidents, any kind of damage altogether. Prevention is better than cure, 
as the old saying goes. The realization of that also is reflected as a 
characteristic feature in the amendment and supplementary law on criminal 
provisions and provisions of criminal procedure and the law for fighting 
violations of order (third criminal amendment law) as issued by the GDR 
Peopie’s Chamber on 28 June 1979. What it demands actually is that all 
state and economic organs pay more attention than thus far to preventative 
work in this sense. 


Such preventative activity, furthermore, is meant to serve us in creating 
the preconditions for great labor productivity, efficient economic management, 
environmental protection and good working and living conditions. It is, 
however, not enough to recognize the need for preventative work in general 
terms and give general support to the many initiatives of the movement for 
exemplary order, discipline and security. It rather is necessary, on the 
basis of situation analyses in one's area of responsibility, always to re- 
define the thrust of our work of prevention. The skill of the manager must 
simply be to determine the chief links in the chain of insuring order, dis- 
cipline and security, to set down the priorities and sequences of his tasks, 
and thus to provided the requisite orientation for the collectives’ initia- 
tives. 
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in analyzing the various sorts of disturbances that have occurred In combines, 
enterprises and other Facilities and caused economic damage and losses, we 
have found they would have been avoidable if the rules, regulations and pro- 
visions had been observed, if norms of conduct and discipline had conformed 
to conditions and purposeful preventative work and management had created 

the all-round conditions for smooth labor processes. A bitter experience 

is telling us that managers cannot on the long run enforce the law if they 
tolerate abuse, disorder, indifference and lack of discipline. Instead they 
facilitate subjective misdemeanors, like violations of regulations and of 
management principles all the way to acts detrimental to socialist property. 


To sharpen preventive measures further and firmly embed them within manage- 
ment activity, many state organs, enterprises and facilities have set up 
security aktivs. Those are permanent collective organs working on behalf 
of the state manager and assisted by the competent enterprise party organi- 
zations of the SED. Within the aktiv, within the field of order, discipline 
and security, the responsibility of the individual manager unites with the 
expert advice from the collective including all the various initiatives 
coming from the different labor sectors. In studying the experiences of 
well working security aktivs we find that the preventive work and management 
in any area of responsibility are under better control and the tasks in inm- 
proving order, discipline and security are handled with greater success. 


From their familiarity with their jobs, the members of the collective submit 
recommendations for improving order, discipline and security. When such 
recommendations or suggestions are put into effect by state management de- 
cisions, they help in the organization of operations, from thoroughly ex- 
plaining them to controlling them. This working procedure lends radiation 
and authority to the security aktiv. It is of course not only a matter of 
implementing single recommendations and suggestions. The security aktiv 
works in conformity with a plan confirmed by the state manager, which con- 
tains priorities for preventive work in accordance with the situation in an 
area of responsibility. For the sake of completeness it must here be mentioned 
that the working plan also contains all the decisions of the enterprise party 
organization aimed at improving order, discipline and security. 


In generalizing the experiences before us, the following tasks may be formulated 
for the activities of the security aktiv: 


(1) Om the basis of GDR Laws and party and state executive decisions, 
specific management documents, norms and directions are elaborated in the 
security aktiv for further perfecting order, disci~'ine and security in 

any given area of responsibility, and they are beiug discussed and presented 
to the competent manager for his decision. 


Such specific documents, not worked out in specially assigned staff organs 
the structure requires or, possibly, exceeding the competency of any 
particular staff, may be regulations on guarding and securing projects 
under various situations and conditions; alert regulations; regulations on 








the employment of means and manpower in extraordinary situations (during 
extreme weather conditions or other disturbances); specific fire protection 

and anti-average measures; safe-area, restricted-area and visitors’ regulations; 
provisions on the handling of documents and of state end official secrets; 
guidelines for the handling of vital technical supply facilities (power, 

water, foodstuffs and so forth), ranging from security technology to duplica~ 
tion machinery; norms for order, cleanliness and discipline on the job, in 
offices, storage areas, corridors, hallways and so ‘orth. 


In addition to inese specific documents there are other regulations that 
affect order, discipline and security in a general sense and have to be taken 
into consideration by the aktiv. They pertain to technological discipline, 
operations sequences, labor regulations, labor and health protection and 

many other matters. 


(2) For abiding by and implementing the laws of the GDR and the party and 
state executive decisions and specific local norms on order, discipline and 
security, the security aktiv organizes comprehensive and effective supervision. 
It not only uncovers defects and deficiencies, it also eliminates their 

causes and explains and popularizes the benefit and advantage of all these 
laws, decisions and regulations accruing to the individual as to the whole. 


This kind of supervision combines with the movement for exemplary order, 
discipline and security and relies on the social organizations in the 
work area or residential area. Thereby it also becomes an .ffective tool 
of political-ideological educational work. 


(3) The security aktiv constantly analyzes the situation in the strict ob- 

servance of socialist legality and in the field of order, discipline and 

security. It regularly reports on its situation assessment to the management 

of the SED basic organization and to state management. Proceeding from the 

insights gained by its constant situation analysis, the security aktiv submits 
recommendations on further perfecting order, discipline and security, 

stimulates activities on the jobs and sees to it that the responsibilities 
that come with it are fully assumed everywhere. 


The most important concern of the analytical work is to establish that order, 
discipline and security themselves must be made effective as productive 
factors. They should not be confused with general squawking or, worse, with 
bureaucratism. The criterion for every analysis in the field of order, 
discipline and security lies in maximizing economic efficiency, the most 
thrifty handling of material funds, the most productive use made of each 
minute of labor time, and the constant growth of our national wealth. With 
that in mind, we must also always again examine the working procedures, 
working methods and efficacy of the security aktiv. 


The cecurity aktive we have still show differences in the levels on which 
they carry out these fundamental tasks. Some neglect one task or another. 
Here a broad exchange of experiences will help that, in accordance with the 
situation, the complexity of requirements is increasingly better controlled 
and procedures are gradually appliel that are commensurate with solving 
these tasks. 
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Other security aktivs can boast of outstanding work results. The security 

aktiv of VEB Zemag, Zeitz, for instance, has done a lot to work out, apply 

and perfect intraplant regulations for insuring order, discipline and 

security that embrace operations processes in their whole complexity. 

These regulations also have been and are the basis for smooth plan fulfill- 

ment in the enterprise. Exemplary results also are produced by the security 

aktiv in the industrial breeding combine of Moeckern, which has concentrated 
particularly on preventing averages and disturbances. An effective average 

system, the development of an efficient alert and signal system, anti- \ 
average training and other activities have helped prevent any significant 
disturbances and averages in the enterprise during the last 2 years, by 

which also an important contribution has been made to environmental protection. 


Many security aktivs in the chemical industry combines have insured order, 
discipiine and security in implementing large investment projects. To that 
end, they have organized close cooperation with all enterprises involved 
and with the local organs of state power. Through regular supervision for 
the industrial site and labor regulations, they have made a contribution 

to a more efficient implementation of investments. 


The security aktiv of the Kari-Marx-Stadt--Hilbersdorf station also acted 
correctly. Its analysis of labor accidents broughtit about that more 
concrete determinations were made on clearing construction sites after 
construction projects are over, which has noticeably reduced the number 
of labor accidents. 


A point should also be made of the activities by security aktivs of central 
state organs and a number of bezirk councils. In the outcome of their 
analytical work, the priorities were laid down for order, discipline and 
security, and they were put into effect systematically. Thereby the security 
aktivs contributed to further improving the labor regulations in the state 
organs and to the preventative protection of socialist property. Important 
activities were initiated for improving secrecy protection. 


Through analyzing some criminal proceedings in the combine for navigation 
and port economy, the security aktivs in that branch analyzed the conditions 
that would facilitate criminal acts and reached conclusions on improving 

the protection of socialist property. Especially for Mitropa, the pertinent 
intra-organizational directions have been rendered more concrete, and the 
tasks for internal revisions and economic controls were expanded. Thereby-- 
as the newly introduced report system shows--trade losses and inventory 
deficits were redced, and price abuse and commodity manipulations were 
diminished. 


The security aktivs of the railroad havelately given special attention 

to an analysis, and to eliminating the causes, ofdamage inflicted on freight 
cars. Concrete measures have been introduced in this area through close 
cooperation with the security aktivs in industrial enterprises. In some steel 
plants they succeeded in noticeably reducing the damage to cars. 
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This selection of examples ought to suffice. It demonstrates how the security 
aktiv works to improve order, discipline and security on the various levels. 


The argument is often made that such work might succeed in large combines 

and enterprises and state organs but would be much more difficult in locally 
managed enterprises, trade establishments, health facilities, housing and 
other communal facilities. But there too outstanding examples of good work 
have been found. Among them, to mention but two examples, are the Leipzig 
baking goods VEB and Berlin's knitted fashions VEB. Despite their being 
under tight spatial conditions and their production capacities being dispersed 
over several industrial components, exemplary results have been achieved 

there in insuring order, discipline and security. Both enterprises managed 

to boost their production and labor productivity continually, insure a high 
stability of supplies, improve the qualities of their products and reduce 

step by step the number of accidents and of disturbances and averages. 

Tribute has been paid to their achievements several times through state and 
economic marks of distinction, the “banner of labor™ medal and the titles 
“enterprise of excellent quality work" and “enterprise of exemplary order, 
discipline and security." There one also finds that success depends on 

the commitment by the managerial cadres and the doing away with all manifesta- 
tions of parochial departmentalism; the clear demarkation of responsibilities 
and clear requirements for insuring order, discipline and security; the 
mobilization of the enterprise collective through ideological educational 
woie, task-related training measures, and incentives for good performance; 

and regular discussions of the issues of order, discipline and security in 
management meetings and an immediate reaction to violations of legal provisions 
and industrial regulations. 


Some kreis and communal councils have started forming their own security aktivs 
which already have had success in their struggle for order, discipline and 
security in their areas of responsibility. 


All these positive experiences and results achieved underscore the need and 
suitability of rigorously perfecting the work with the security aktivs in 
state organs, combines, enterprises ana facilities in all economic branches 
and domains, on the basis of party and state executive decisions. It is im- 
portant in this to insure a suitable composition of the aktiv in terms of 
its cadre. Some of them have functions to fulfill that lie in the field of 
order and security (for instance heads of supervision teams, people's 
solidarity unit chiefs, industrial protection foremen, labor and industrial 
protection inspectors, supervisors of hygiene, technical supervision delegates, 
control personnel, justitiaries, and deputies for internal affairs at the 
coicils, heads of the traffic safety aktiv and so forth). To them should 
be added other cadres who are assigned to work at sectors especially exposed 
to averages or in special need of security, persons who have the appropriate 
technical knowledge and expertise for such tasks and who are, above all, 
capable of acting as the kind of models that will strengthen the authority 
and capacity of the collective at large. 











Any routinized procedures are to be avoided in further perfecting the work, 
and the formation of new, security aktivs. Time, place and conditions always 
have to be taken properly into account. Good cooperation with the social 
organizations and forces is crucial. It furthermore is called for, and inm- 
portant, that the security aktivs, whatever their level of responsibility 

may be, seek the cooperation of the organs of justice, safety and security. 
All experiences have shown that this kind of cooperation, proceeding from 
complete identity of interests, provides the decisive key to success. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


CROP, WEATHER REPORT PUBLISHED FOR SEPTEMBER 1979 
East Berlin FELDWIRTSCHAFT in German Vol 20 No 11, Nov 79 p 528 


[Article by Dr D. Krumbiegel, GDR Meteorological Service, Central Weather 
Bureau, Potsdam] 


[Text] The Weather in September 1979 


Average daytime air temperatures were mostly above normal in the first two 
10-day periods and below normal in the third. Only in the first and early 
in the third 10-day period did abundant rain fall regionally. 


Only during a few days did air temperatures deviate by more than 3 K from 
normal values. Only on 1 and 2 and on 19 and 20 September it was very hot 
(from +4 to + 7 K, and from +3 to +5 K, respectively). At midmonth and 
around 22 September, values were from 3 to 4 K below normal. Daytime maxima 
once still reached 75 to 30°C at the beginning of the month and then, up to 
the end of the second 10-day period, lay mostly 1round or somewhat below 20°C. 
From 21 to 25 September, only maxima between 10 and 15°C were recorded in the 
southern half of the GDR, in the rest of the territory, around 15°C. There- 
after, values rose again generally but only rarely reached 20°C. The lowest 
ground temperatures at night up to the end of the second 10-day period lay 
usually around 10°C or between * and 10°C. Thereafter, the 5°C-limit was 
crossed regionally and, starting on 25 September, generally. Early frosts 
occurred in the southern bezirks locally on 6, regionally on 16 and 17 Sep- 
tember. Ground frosts became frequent in the rest of the area too on 26, 

29 and 30 September, after having shown up intermittently since 22 September. 
Locally, temperatures down to -4°C were recorded. There were long periods of 
sunshine in the first 10-day period and the last 5-day period. Especially 


poor in sunshine was the period from 21 to 25 September, mainly in the 
southern half of the GDR. 


Precipitation on 3 September came to from 5 to 15 mm in the southern half, 
to around 5 mm elsewhere. Between 7 and 9 September, showers accumulated 
locally from 5 to 15 mm. On 20 September, from 5 to 20 mm of rain were 

recorded in the south. In the area east of the Meiningen-Leipzig-Bad Freien- 
walde line, persistent and very abundant rains were recorded early in the 
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third 10-day period, reaching total volumes of from 20 to 60 mm, partly even 
up to 100 mm. For the rest of the time there was not much rain. Around 27 
September, the high mountains had snow. 


Temperature Data for September 1979 according to the Chief Climatclogical 
Office, Potsdam 


1. Daily Mean Air Temperatures and Deviations from the Norm 


Schwerin 13.2°C -0.4K Erfurt 13.2°C +0. 3K 
Neubrandenburg 13.2°C -0.3K Leipzig 14.1°C +0.5K 
Potsdam 14.0°C +0.2K Goerlitz 13.6°C +0.1K 

2. Mean Precipitation according to Bezirks 

Rostock 40 mm = 75% Halle 34 mm ~*~ 812% 
Schwerin 24 mm = 502% Erfurt 37 mm = 742% 
Neubrandenburg 30 mm = 652% Gera 80 mm = 157% 
Potsdam 27 mm = 612% Suhl 50 mm = 887 
Frankfurt/0 42 m= 98% Dresden 98 mm = 169% 
Cottbus 73 mm = 155% Leipzig 68 mm = 145% 
Magdeburg 21 mm = 48% Karl-Marx-Stadt 103 mm = 1617 


3. Evaporation Potential 


Northern bezirks 35 ...50 mm 
Central bezirks 40 ...60 mm 
Southern bezirks 40 ...60 mm 


Soil and Crop 


There were no significant changes in the surface soil temperatures up to 

the start of the second 10-day period. They ranged mostly between 16 and 19°C. 
Then the ground cooled off, which was once again temporarily interrupted around 
19 September. By 22 September, the 15°C-limit was permanently crossed. By 

the end of the month, surface soil temperatures usually ranged between 10 and 
12°C. The subsoil started cooling by midmonth, after having experienced 

fairly constant temperature conditions before that. On 30 September, at a 
50-cm depth, 11 to 13°C were recorded, at a 100-cm depth, 12 to 14°C. Ground 
water was increased or slightly reduced in the first 10-day period, depending 
on precipitation. Then things dried up very generally. The third 10-day 
period saw a considerable ground water increase in the areas that got a lot 

of rain. There, in the stratum down to 50-cm in pth, values between 50 

and 80% «i usable field capacity were reached, whereas elsewhere they usually 
lay between 15 and 30% of field capacity. Being very dry, the soil required 
extra efforts in seedbed preparation. Qualities were negatively affected 
mainly by an inadequate friability and delayed sedimentation. The lighter 
soils got some wind erosion, especially during the second 10-day period. 

Good prerequisites existed for effectively loosening the subsoil. The meager 
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ground water content of the surface soil constrained soil activities in 

wide areas. Crops could not make complete use of the favorable temperature 
and sunshine conditions in the first two 10-day periods in most of the GDR 
because of the ground water shortage. Thereafter, even though water supplies 
had regionally improved, subnormal air temperatures and, the sunshine shortage 
in the southern half, held growth down. The assimilation rate is likely to 
have been frequently held back by the water shortage and, during the first two 
10-day periods, the relativeiy high night temperatures (respiration losses). 
Phenological development was accelerated in areas that did not get much rain 
and therefore was premature there up to 5 days. 


Except for the effects of the meager ground water supplies, field work was 
hardly hampered by weather-conditioned disturbances. Even the very high rain 
volumes at the start of the third 10-day period in the southeastern regions 
led only to temporary interruptions because the soil had a high water absorp- 
tion capacity. Compared with previous years, fall activities got a 5 to 10- 
day lead. Grain harvest and straw gathering were completed in the course of 
the second 10-day period even at the coast and in the mountains, except for 
some residual areas. Winter barley and winter catch crops were by and large 
planted within the optimum seeding ranges. Winter rye was in place at 
approximately 40% of its allocated acreage by the end of the month. Lack of 
moisture often delayed the winter crop or made it come up uneven, especially 
in the second 10-day perioji. By the end of the month, the silo maize was 
harvested from roughly two-thirds of its acreage. Having generally been sown 
late, this culture experienced a delayed ripening process. Up to 70% of 
potato digging was completed. Up to the end of the second 10-day period 
there were still widespread possibilities for effective irrigation for 

forage crop, late vegetables and beets. 


Reference 


Starting with January, the GDR Meteorological Service will publish a "10-day 
weather report for the GDR territory" (Dekadenwitterungsbericht fuer das 
Gebiet der DDR). The following subjects are planned to be treated in it: 
The course of the weather/weather forecast/10-day values recorded for selected 
elements by 28 stations/precipitation chart/m teorological farming report 
(the effect of the weather on the soil, the crwp and the work process-- 
advisories--5-day values recorded for selecte“ elements, for formulating 
agricultural problems--water budget diagrams--climatic water balance chart-- 
daily values recorded for agro-meteorologically interested elements by 28 
stations--analyses)/pheno \ogical report (observation reports--phenological 
development status reports--damage incurred by the weather--phenological 
forecasts). “ail orders are accepted. 
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GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 


BRIEFS 


TRAINING, ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH ANGOLA--An agreement between the GDR 
and Angola in the sphere of vocational training and higher education vas 
signed in Berlin on Friday. At the conclusion of the third meeting of the 
joint economic committee, cooperation in selected economic spheres was 
agreed. These stipulations will further deepen the economic relations 

to the advantage of both countries. [Text] [East Berlin Voice of the GDR 
Domestic Service in German 1400 GMT 2 Nov 79 LD] 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH DENMARK--The sixth meeting of the joint GDR- 
Denmark commission within the framework of the long-term government agree- 
ment on economic, industrial and technical cooperation concluded on 1 Novem- 
ber 1979 in Copenhagen with the signing of a protocol. The commission 
discussed possibilities for further cooperation and agreed on a working 
program. [East Berlin NEVES DEUTSCHLAND in German 3-4 Nov 79 p 2 AU] 


ECONOMIC COOPERATION WITH CUBA--Consultations on the deepening of scientific- 
technical cooperation between the GDR and the Republic of Cuba were concluded 
on 2 November 1979 in Havana. They centered on cooperation for the 1981- 
1985 period, especially ‘n the fields of the chemical industry, machine- 
building, construction and agriculture. Dr Klaus Stubenrauch, head of the 
GDR delegation and state secretary in the GDR Ministry for Science and 
Technology, was received by Professor Zoilo Marinello, chairman of the 

Cuban State Committee for Science and Technology; the GDR delegation attended 
the opening of the second meeting of the “Alexander von Humboldt" Institute 
for Basic Research in Tropical Agriculture organized by the Cuban Academy 

of Sciences. [East Berlin NEVES DEUTSCHLAND in German 3-4 Nov 79 p 2 AU] 
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MODIFICATION OF 1980 ECONOMIC REGULATING SYSTEM ANNOUNCED 


Budapest TERVGAZDASAGI ERTESITO in Hungarian No 6, 11 Sep 79 pp 61-74 


[Joint Announcement No 105/1979 OT-PM of the National Planning Bureau and 
Ministry of Finance Concerning the 1 Jariuary 1980 Modification of the Sys- 
tem of Economic Regulation. Approved by the Council of Ministers at its 
23 August 1979 session] 


{Text] The basic economic-policy requireme:ics ‘or modifying the system 
of economic regulation are the greater effectiveness of socia) production, 
improvement of national economic equilibrium, and acceleration of the 
structural changes that serve these objectives. To this end the modifica- 
tion of the regulators must prompt the enterprises and cooperatives ‘to 
economic activity that increasingly meets the requirements of effective- 
ness and equilibrium and conforms to the direction specified by the na- 
tional economic plan. 


The rates of the economic regulators that will become effective as of 

1 January 1990 will be determined in accordance with the draft of the 
“ixth Five-Year Plan and on the basis of the 1980 national economic plan. 
The rates contained in the present announcement are approximate numbers 
that will serve as a guide for the enterprises in preparing for their in- 
creased 1980 tasks. The statutory provisions containing the 1 January 
1980 modification of the economic regulators will be promulgated succes- 
sively in late ‘November 1979. 


The following will serve as guidelines for the modification of the eco- 
nomic regulators: 


*. Basic Principles for Modifying the System of “sonomic Regulation 


l. Profit will remain the focus of the enterprises’ economic self-interest. 
Suitable conditions for strengthening the profit incentive will be created 
through the application of a price system and price mechanism that increas- 
ingly transmit the effects of the world market, and by consistently assert- 
ing the principle of normativity. Aid for the development of production 
that does not meet the requirements of <ffectiveness can be only temporary, 
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and such production will be phased out gradually, purposefully and in a 
programmed manner. 


Prices that continuously transmit the world-market effects, and the norma- 
tive regulators will trigger the differentiation of profit in accordance 
with the effectiveness of production. This will support the greater de- 
velopmental opportunities of the enterprises that function effectively 
also by international standards, and it will provide an incentive to phase 
out ineffective production or to make it effective. 


The subsidies and revenue transfers that are intended to moderate the ex- 
tremes of income differentiation, which is expected to be greater than at 
present, will be applied so that they may be reportable separately from 
the general regulation. This is an essential prerequisite for making re- 
cognizable the existing differences in effectiveness within the economic 
activity of the enterprises. The enterprises themselves will have to 
liquidate the losses resulting from the low effectiveness of their activ- 
ity, by intensifyine their efforts and relying also on their available re- 
serves. 


2. The normative nature of regulation presupposes the joint assertion of 
stability and flexibility. The economy's stability makes it indispensable 
to adapt to the national .conomic conditions. 


The more-important stable elements of regulation are the pricing regula- 
tions, the system of taxing profit, the regulations governing the forma- 
tion and use of the incertive funds, the system of wage and income regula- 
tion, the system of management incentives, and the basic principles for pro- 
viding credit. The flexible elements of regulation are, for example, the 
price mechanism and the prices developing under its influence, the exchange- 
rate policy, the regulations governing the use of reserves, the special 
regulators that differ from the general ones, and interventions. 


3. Modification of the economic regulators reinforces longer-term self- 
interest. By recognizing to a greater extent than up to now the level al- 
ready achieved, by applying more suitably the so-called base principle, 
modification of the regulators will help to weaken the one-sided assertion 
of the base approach that gives preference to even annual growth. The 
greater role of enterprise reserves also will stimulate longer-range en- 
trepreneurship that involves greater risk. 


4. The regulators must be adapted to the prinvipal tasks of the national 
economic plan that spells out the implementation of economic policy, to the 
most important developmental objectives, and to the proportions of income 
distribution. 

Il. Producer Prices 


Modification of the system of regulation will be based on the greater ef- 
fectiveness-measuring and orienting role of prices. Producer prices will 
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be adjusted as of 1 January 1980. The price mechanism will enable prices 
to continuously reflect the changing conditions of economic activity. 





l. “he producer prices of sources of enercy, raw materials, starting ma- 
terials and basic semifinished products will be adjusted to the world-market 
prices. Uniformity of the prices will be ensured, if necessary, by collect- 
ing a differential compromise turnover tax. In the sectors rated as compe- 
titive from the viewpoint of pricing, the proportions of economic effective- 
ness based on world-market prices will be reflected in profit differenti- 
ation in such a way that the prices will be formed with the normative pro- 
fit if the production or activity is of average effectiveness, with a higher 
profit if the effectiveness is above average, and with a lower profit--or 
with a loss when warranted--if the effectiveness is less favorable. 


In agriculture--on the basis of the average domes’.ic farming conditions and 
costs, and with due consideration for the world-sarket conditions--it will 
be expedient to deflect prices from the cost racios, to the warranted extent. 


2. As of 1 January 19°", the capital-use chzrge will be abolished, and the 
the rates of the wage-commensurate charges '/ill be reduced. 


3. Continuous adjustment of prices to the world-market prices will be en- 
hanced by the price mechanism. Free prices will become the general price 
form in industry, and officially fixed prices will be warranted only for 
sources of energy and electricity. In the industrial sectors rated as com- 
petitive from the viewpoint of pricing, domestic prices will have to be ad- 
justed to the changes in tle foreign-trade prices. The regulations govern- 
ing unfair profit will be modified accordingly. 


Primarily the instruments of the price mechanism are intended to promote 
that pressure for structural change in the noncompetitive areas will not 
be less than at enterpr’ses continuously coping with world-market competi- 
tion. 


4. A commercial exchange rate of 34 forints per dollar and 28 forints per 
transferable ruble will be used to form the producer prices and regulators 
that will be effective as of 1 January 1980. 


The forint's quoted exchange rate will systematically fellow the changes 
in the cross exchange rates between convertible curr*ncies. 


III. General System of Income Regulation 


Modification of the system of income regulation will increase the effective- 
ness-reflecting role of profit and will ~*rengthen the system's function of 
regulating purchasing power. Its task--in harmony with the national eco- 
nomic plan--is to centralize income to the extent warranted from the view- 
point of equilibrium, and to ensure enterprise resources as the basis of 
independent economic activity. 
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Regulation starts out from the assumption that the enterprises’ cost- 
Sensitivity will be greater amidst marke* equilibrium that will improve 
under the influence of the adjustment of the producer prices, whereby 
better conditions will evolve to stimulate the rational and economical 
use of production factors. 


Regulation of enterprise incomes is based on the enterprises" profit in- 
centive. Regulation accepts, and basicslly will not change, the gross 
profit ratios that develop on the basis of the prices as the results of 
economic activity. 


l. The formation of funds without any obligatory breakdown of the alloca- 
tions will coutinue to apply to profit taxation. Accordingly: 


Enterprises and cooperatives will be obliged to pay a muricipal or commun- 
ity contribution, at a rate of 10 percent of their profit. 


On the profit after the municipal or community contribution, enterprises 
and cooperatives must first pay general (linear) pofit tax. Its rate for 
1980 will foreseeably be between 40 and 45 percent. 


The various concessions to retain profit tax will cease, except in special 
cases to be defined. 


2. The system of an obligatory and separate reserve fund will not change. 
The annual obligatory rate of forming the reserve fund (foreseeably 10 to 
20 percent) and the fund's minimal level will be defined within the frame- 
work of income regulation's system of cates. 


In their annual profit and loss accounting the enterprises may use their 
Obligatory reserve fund as follows: 


a. Under an obligation to repay within five years: 


To offset a possible loss in the annual balance sheet. The state budget 
will return to the obligatory reserve fund the general profit tax levied on 
the amount borrowed from this fund; 


To supplement t< the preceding year's level the profit after general profit 
tax and after the compulsory allocation to the general reserve fund. Such 
use of the reserve fund will not be possible in case of a loss; 


If convertible-currency export or proceeds from sales increase faster than 
the rate specified in the implementing statutory provisions, to finance the 
additional circulating capital necessary for the incremental proceeds from 
sales. 


b. Under an obligation to repay within two years: 


If the formed profit-sharing fund is insufficient to cover the obligatiors 
charged to this fund; 











If the development fund is insufficient to cover the oblications that are 
charged to the development fund and are due in the year following the re- 
port year. 


If the available reserve fund is insufficient for the listed purposes, the 
bank ray provide credit to advance the reserve fund. 


c. The enterpr‘se is obliged to repay the amounts borrowed from the re- 
serve fund, within the specified time, in equal annual instaliments. When 
the balance of twe reserve fund reaches the obligatory level of its forma- 
tior, the obligation to repay ceases. 


3. The enterprise's price-difference reserve fund is a special means of 
forming a reserve to bridge the external market's cyclic price changes. 
The enterprises may form such a fund to dampen the effects of changes in 
the free prices of certain materials. The fund is formed from the differ- 
ence between the estimated and the actual procurement price. The yearend 
deficit of this fund may be covered from the enterprises’ profit before 
taxes. 


4. The regulations governing the formation and use of the development 
fund--except the regulations concerning depreciation--will not change. The 
obligatory sequence of the fund's uses still applies. The only change in 
this sequence is that the obligation to replenish circulating capital has 
priority over the claims of other enterprises or organs. 


Exemptions from the uniformobligation to centralize 40 percent of the de- 
preciation will cease, except in the case of certain special activities and 


capital goods. 


The circle of decentralized funds that comprise a significant proportion 
of other resources, and the uses of certain retained funds will be narrower. 


The regulations governing the transfer and acceptance of development f'=-ds 
between enterprises will remain in force. Unless statutory y.ovisions spe- 
cify otherwise, capital goods may be accepted (bought) from another enter- 
prise only at the expense of the development fund. Transfer of the develop- 
ment fund to another enterprise for temporary use, as a loan repayable from 
the enterprise's development fund, is subject to interest payment. In ac- 
cordance with the credit-policy directives, the interest rate on such iocans 
may not exceed the level of interest on deposits. 


5. The profit-sharing fund will be taxed progre ively. The tax rate de- 
pends on the amount of the wage-commensurate profit-sharing, and on the 
level of profitability in relation to wages plus capital. The scale of 
this progressive tax wil) be similar to the present scale. 


The previous obligatory sequence of the profit-sharing fund's uses will ap- 
ply. The feasibility of forming quaranteed profit-sharing equal to six 
days’ wages will cease. 
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If the formed profit-sharing fund is insufficient to reward labo: competi- 
tions, it may be supplemented from the reserve fund, under an obligation 
to repay the borrowed amount within two years. ‘%n conjunction with wage 
regulation, the construction of transferring revenue from the profit-shar- 
ing fund on the basis of a rise in the average wage level will be retained. 
There will be no change in the other uses of the profit-sharing fund. 


6. The regulations governing the formation and use of the welfare and cul- 
tural fund will remain basically unchanged. The per capita allocation to 
the welfare and cultural fund will be determined annually, by the national 
economic plan and the state budget. Those enterprises whose per capita al- 
location to the welfare and cultura) fund is below average may continue 

to catch up with the average rate. 


7. In the system of financial reporting, the special (non-normative) sub- 
Sidies and transfers of revenue that differ from the general ones must be 
reported also separately of the general regulations. This will ensure that, 
within the enterprise's profit, the effect of the enterprise's own work can 
be distinguisned from the effect of the non-normative subsidies. 


Solution of economic-effectiveness and financial problems--the consequences 
of fund shortages, etc.--remains basically the task of the enterprises. Un- 
profitable enterprises whose losses cannot be covered f:om their reserve 
fund must use their depreciation and all mobilizable reserves--including 
also the technical development fund--to offset their losses. 


8. In principle, identical economic conditions apply to the state and co- 
operative sectors. Special solutions in the cooperative sector (cooper- 
atives, cooperative enterprises and their associations) will be transmitted 


by economic regulation’s system of genetal requirements. 


a. From 1980 on, the resources of the Joint Development Fund may be avail- 
able for development. Therefore cooperatives may use their development 
funds also for the formation of the KFA [Joint Development Fund]. 


In the case of industrial cooperatives, the resources of the Joint Jevelop- 
ment Fund may be formed temporarily in 1980 and 1986] through one-time trans- 
fers from the various funds available in the cooperative sector (for exam- 
ples, from the Mutual Aid Fund, and the Technical Development Find). in 

the case of consumer cooperatives the Joint Development Fund say be supple- 
mented also by central resources to the extent specified in the plan, but 
these central resources may not be more than the obligations charged to 

the cooperatives’ profit because of the cooperatives’ specific conditions. 


b. A specified proportion of the obligatory reserve fund remiins the 
source for the formation of the Mutual Aid Fund. In a departure from the 
system to date, the Mutual Aid Fund may not be used for development. A spe- 
cified proportion of the fund's balance at the end of 1979 (including also 
repayments) may be transferred to the Joint Development Fund. 


c. Cooperatives may continue to pay from their profit before taxes their 
constributions for the suppor: of their federation organs. Up to the 
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allocations specified in the annual budget, the paid amount may be used 
also for development purposes (mostly for welfare and cultural invest- 
ments). 


@. As before, the Membership Incentive Fund may be formed from the profit 
before taxes. 


e. Cooperatives may continue to allocate 100 percent of their depreciation 
to the development fund. 


IV. Regulation of Wages and Earnings 


The basic objective of regulating wages and earnings is that differences 

in performance be reflected more clearly in the workers’ earnings. Efforts 
must be made to increase within earnings the proportion of premiums, 
bonuses and yearend profit-sharing paid from the profit-sharing fund, and 
to strengthen their role of expressing performance differences. 


In ail areas (sectors) of the national economy where there is a profit in- 
centive, enterprise wages may be increased as a function of the perform 

ance requirements. In certain narrower areas where the branch (sectoral) 

peculiarities so warrant, central wage regulation may be employed, or cen- 
tral wage regulation combined with reiitive elements. 


Wage regulation linked to enterprise performance (relative wage regulation) 
and central wage regulation are directed primarily at the annual payroll 
eudget. Under payroll-budget management, regulation extends also to the 
development of the wage level. In some areas where a rise in performance 
at most enterprises warrants also an increase in the number o/f employees, 
wage-level regulation may be employed. 


l. Im case of the payroll budget’s regulation linked to performance, the 
payroll-budget increase not subject to revenue transfer will be 

regulated by a wage-development indicator (wages + wage-commensurate 
charges + other wage costs + profit + depreciation) that is similar to the 
present one. 


For every percentage point of rise in the wage-development indicator, the 
payroll budget may be increased by 0.2 to 0.3 percent of the base, without 
any Obligation to transfer revenue. And conversely, for every percentage 
point of decline in the wage-development indicator, 0.2 to 0.3 percent less 
of the payroll budget may be used, without any of'igatior to transfer 
revenue. If a larger payroll budget is used, re..nue must be transfer ed 
on the difference, from the profit-sharing fund. 


If the actually used payroll budget is less than the payroll budget that 
could >e used without transfer of revenue, the savings may be placed in re- 
serve. With this reserve it is possible to supplement wage increases in 
subseo-“t years, and it may be used under the general rules governing the 
transfer of revenue from the profit-sharing fund. 
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The wage level may be raised without transfer of revenue so long as it 
does not exceed by more than 3 percentage points the payroli-budget in- 
crease that is permissible on the basis of the rise in the wage-develop- 
ment indicator for the given year. A rise of the wage level above this 
limit is subject to transfer of revenue. A rise of the wage level by more 
than 8 to 10 percent is always subject to transfer of revenue. 


If an enterprise is unable to raise wages, on the basis of its wage-develop- 
ment indicator and number of employees, by the minimum rate specified in 

the national economic plan, and if the enterprise has no wage reserve, then 
it may raise wages up to the minimum rate specified in the plan, without 
any obligation to transfer revenue. No reserve may be formed from the un- 
used portion of the benefit to provide minimum wage increases without any 
transfer of revenue. This benefit may not be claimed if the raises exceed 
the specified rate. 


2. Enterprises that employ central regulation of their payroll budget may 
increase this budget, without any transfer of revenue, by the rate specified 
in the national economic plan, but any increase above this rate is subject 
to transfer of revenue. The enterprise may use their wage savings, in ac- 
cordance with the rules governing payroll-budget regulation linked to per- 
formance. 


Without revenue transfer, the enterprises may raise their wage level up to 
three percentage points above the centrally authorized increase of the pay- 
roli budget. Over this limit, however, they are obliged to transfer reve- 
nue. 


3. Under central payroll-budget regulation that contains also relative 
elements, the enterprises may increase their payroll budgets by the annual- 
iy specified rate, without any obligation to transfer revenue. The in- 
crease that exceeds this rate but is not subject to revenue transfer is 
regulated by a wage-development indicator. It generally agrees with the 
indicator employed in relative payroll-budget regulation. 


For every percentage point of rise in the wage-development indicator, the 
payroll budget may be increased by a wage multiplier smaller than the gen- 
eral wage multiplier. In other respects, the rules of relative payroll- 
budget regulation apply. 


4. At enterprises that employ performance-linked regulation of their pay- 
roll budget, the wage-development indicator is generally the per capita 
wages plus profit. 


For every percentage point of rise in the wage-development indicator, the 
wage level may be raised by 0.2 to 0.3 percent, without revenue transfer. 
Any increase above this limit is subject to transfer of revenue. Any in- 
crease exceeding 8 to 10 percent is always subject to revenue transfer. 


If the actual rise of the wage level is smaller than the rise feasible on 
the basis of the wage-development indicator, the difference may be placed 
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in reserve and used in subsequent years, in accordance with the rules gov- 
erning the transfer of revenue. 


If the wage-development indicator'’s rise does not permit even the minimum 
rise of the wage level specified in the national economic plan, and if 

the enterprise has no wage reserve, it may raise (or supplement) the wage 
level up to the minimum rate, without any transfer of revenue. This bene- 
fit may not be claimed if the wage level's rise exceeds the specified rate. 


5. Under central payroll-budget regulation, the enterprises may raise 
their wage level by the rate ¢ cified in the annual national economic plan, 
without any obligation to tran: fer revenue. Above this limit, they must 
transfer revenue. The unused portion of the possibility to raise the wage 
level may be placed in reserve and utiiized in subsequent years. 


6. Under central wage-level regulation that contains also relative ele- 
ments, the enterprises may raise their wage level by the percentage speci- 
fied annually, without any obligation to transfer revenue. A rise of the 
wage level above this limit is regulated by the wage-development indicator. 
This indicator is generally identical with the one employed under the wage 
level's relative regulation. 


For every percentage point of rise in the wage-development indicator, the 
wage level may be raised by a wage multiplier smaller than the general wage 
multiplier. In other respects the rules of performance-linked wage-level 
regulation apply. 


7. As a temporary measure, wages may be raised by a maximum of one per- 
cent a year, from the wage reserve formed through 1979. However, the wage 
reserve must be reduced also by the revenue transfer for this increase. 


8. The enterprises that employ the relative form of wage regulation (wage 
regulation linked to performance criteria) may advance raises above the 
limit, without revenue transfer. The maximum rate of this advance is two 
veercent of the base payroll budget in the case of payroll-budget regulation, 
and two percent of the base wage level in the case of wage-level regula- 
tion. On the actually advanced rise of the payroll budget or wage level, 
the enterprise will transfer one-half of the revenue that it normally would 
be required to transfer. Next year's opportunity to raise waces must be 
reduced by the rate of the advance. Advances may not be given two years 

in succession. Advances may be made for the first time in 1961. 


9. The rates of revenue transfer payable on rai * will remain progressive 
by brackets. (In order of magnitude, the rates will be close to the present 
ones.) As before, the transfers of revenue must be charged to the profit- 
sharing fund. 


10. The branches (sectors) of the national economy will be assigned suit- 
able forms of wage regulation, on the basis of the nature of their activ- 
ity. The form of wage regulation assigned to a branch or sector may be 
changed later only exceptionally. 
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ll. In the interest of achieving national economic objectives--without 
any relaxation of the requirements--branch peculiarities may be asserted 
within narrow limits. 


12. Under the Sixth Five-Year Plan, the system of base pay for managers 
must be developed so as to provide an opportunity for raising the base pay 
of managers at a faster rate than before, in accordance with the level of 
managerial activity. 


In recognition of their performance, higher-level managers will continue 

to receive an annual premium, and a bonus based on comprehensive evaluation. 
The annual premium will generally be a function of the enterprise's profit- 
ability. In warranted cases, however, some indicator or premium task may 
also be assigned. To provide more incentive, the ceiling on premiums will 
be abolished. But the ceiling on personal bonuses, based on comprehensive 
evaluation and varying in accordance with the size of the enterprises, will 
be retained. 


From 1980 on, the source of premiums and bonuses for managers will be the 
profit after municipal or community contributions, general taxes, and al- 
locations and repayments tothe reserve fund. 


13. Wage preference in the future will serve to stimulate primarily the en- 
terprises whose effectiveness and growth rates are above average. In the 
course of authorizing wage preferences, the obligation to repay them may be 
specified. In other instances of wage preferences tied to conditions, the 
wage preferences actually paid must be treated as wage overpayments if the 
enterprise fails to fulfill its undertaken tasks. 


14. It will remain the task of the enterprises to perfect their internal 
incentive systems and employed individual incentives. The supervising or- 
gans will provide methodological assistance for the enterprises to under- 
take a meaningful modernization of their internal mechanism, including their 
system of incentives. Abolition of the National Occupational Wage Table at 
the end of this year, and modernization of the central classification and 
rate system will serve this purpose. 


V. Regulation of Development Activity 


The role of economic effectiveness in the productive sphere's investments 
must be enhanced thorugh suitable financial criteria. These criteria will 
be asserted consistently in national economic planning, in individual deci- 
sions and in the financial system, jointly and at every level. 


l. The present categories of investment decisions will be retained also in 
the future. The scope and content of the productive large-scale invest- 
ments decided by the state will remain basically unchanged. Only particu- 
larly large investments, the ones that are the most significant from the 
viewpoint of economic policy, may be included in the category of productive 
large-scale investments. Among the nonproductive investments, only the ones 
whose development cost exceeds 500 million forints may be classified as large- 
scale investments. 
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The present system of financing productive large-scale and special-purpose 
investments decided by the state will not change. These investments will 
be financed through state loans repayable in ten years. In some instances 
--on the basis of individual decisions--the State Planning Commission may 
make exceptions regarding the term of the loans. 


2. In the case of investments decided by the enterprises, the develop- 
mental possibilities will be determined by the enterprises’ own resources 
formed according to the normative regulations and, on this basis, by the 
enterprises’ credit rating. The role of credit in the realization of de- 
velopment projects will increase. The development projects’ profitability 
will be the basic criterion for approving credit applications. The require- 
ment of contributing own resources will be retained. In agreement with the 
expansion of inter-branch objectives, in credit policy the allocation of 
credit quotas to branches, and the scope and extent of the related prefer- 
ences, will decline. Within the total volume of credit, the proportion of 
credits earmarked for the expansion of commodity stocks that can be export- 
ed for convertible foreign exchange will increase. 


The principal features of the credit system are contained in the credit- 
policy directives. 


3. Enterprise investments may receive state aid where this is warranted 

by state price control or the specific conditions of certain international 
agreements, and also in trade in consumer goods. The national economic plan 
determines the aided objectives and the aid quotas. The conditions and 

mode of providing iavestment aid are contained in the aid directives ap- 
proved by the State Planning Commission. Enterprises may receive aid only 
on the basis of individual investment-aid-commission decisions. In award- 
ing aid, primary consideration will be given to the aspects of economic ef- 
fectiveness. To this end, minimum profitability criteria will be set for 
productive investments, by investment-aid objectives. 


Enterprises investments may not be financed exclusively with investment 
aid from the state. The aid directives determine the minimum proportion 
of own resources that the enterprises must contribute. 


The competence and composition of the investment-aid commissions in the 
productive branches will not change. In the future the SZOVOSZ [National 
Federation of Cooperatives] representative will participate as a full-fledged 
member of the investment-aid commission in domestic trade. In the system of 
awarding aid, emphasis will be on the normative criteria. The system of 
commission decisions will be simplified in those ‘eas where many identical 
or similar objectives are realized with small amounts of state aid. 


In the future the enterprises will receive aid in the form of state loans, 
repayable within ten years, from the profit before taxes and from the de- 
preciation before its centralization. As before, it will not be necessary 
to repay the aid provided from the Central Fund for the Development of 
Services. 
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4. The dynamically growing <nterprises where the profitability of invest- 
ments exceeds the level of profitability specified in the credit-policy 
directives, but without resulting in the formation of a development fund 
adequate to repay the credit, and where the resources of the enterprise's 
development fund are already committed to other profitable development, 
May receive a state grant for their development fund. Such a grant may be 
obtained only if the prescribed profitability criteria are met, and under 
an obligation to pay rent. The minimum rate of this rent will be deter- 
mined uniformly. The rent is payable from profit before taxes. 


The finance minister will elaborate the system of development-fund grants, 
in agreement with credit policy. 


5. After 1 January 1980, the special investment reserve in the case of 
enterprise investments, and the special reserve for construction and in- 
stallation work in the case of council investments and other state invest- 
ments, must be planned and administered as a part of the estimated develop- 
ment cost. 


6. The limit above which capital is classified as fixed capital will be 
raised as of 1981. 


7. As of 1 January 1981, the investment charge--alsoin the case of invest- 
ments in progress--as well as the construction tax and construction- 
installation tax will be abolished. 


8. The rules for assessing and financing permanently committed circulating 
capital will be modified so as to promote sound management of inventories. 
The enterprises must finance from their development fund any increase in 
their permanently committed circulating capital. If the development fund 
is insufficient for this purpose, intermediate-term credit may be obtained 
--under the conditions specified in the credit-policy directives--to ad- 
vance the development fund. 


In financing their production and turnover, enterprises and cooperatives 
may obtain also short-term circulating-capital credit to supplement their 
circulating capital, the intermediate-term credit to advance the circulat- 
ing capital, and their own resources. 


9. An enterprise may transfer its development fund to a council, for a 
specified purpose, if the enterprise had not received investment aid for 

two years. If it transfers its development fund, the enterprise may not ob- 
tain investment aid for two more years. The only exceptions to this rule 
are housing construction directly related to production activity, develop- 
ment of public utilities, the construction of nurseries, kindergartents and 
vocational schools, and the expansion of general-school classrooms. An en- 
terprise that shows a loss in its annual statement may not transfer re- 
sources from its development fund to a council. 








VI. Regulation of Research and Technical Development 


l. As of 1980 inindustry in general (from 1981 on in certain manufactur- 
ing sectors), the net procee#?s from sales must be used as the basis for 
forming the enterprises’ technical development fund. The rates will be 
determined generally at the sectoral level, but in warranted cases at the 
enterprise level, in agreement with the technical development funds esti- 
mated in the long-range national economic plan. Within their own compe- 
tence, the enterprises may apply the obligatory prescribed rate in a dif- 
ferentiated manner to the prices of their products or services. 


For industrial activity in branches of the economy other than industry--but 
with the exception of farms--and in industrial cooperatives, the obligatory 
formation of a technical development fund will cease. However, the compe- 
tent minister--in the case of cooperatives, in agreement with their nation- 
al federation--may prescribe by statute the formation of a technical devel- 
opment fund. 


In the interest of accelerating the practical application of research re- 
sults, the enterprises may advance from their technical development fund 
and from the centralized fund--with the permission of the National Techni- 
cal Development Commission and of the branch ministry concerned, and under 
the obligation of repaying the advance--the procurement of equipment as- 
Signed to R & D experiments, and of equipment and minor organizational 
means related to technology-oriented R & D. 


The enterprises will be obliged to capitalize the procured resources at the 
time of their commissioning, but not later than within three years. 


From 1980 on, between 80 and 100 farms may form, and charge to their costs, 
a technical developmunt fund to finance technical development of their basic 
agricultural activity. The Ministry of Agriculture and Food Industry--in 
agreement with the Ministry of Finance, the National Planning Bureau and, 

in the case of cooperatives, the National Council of Agricultural Cooper- 
atives--will designate the farms by statute and will determine the size of 
the technical development fund and the purposes for which it may be used. 


2. The system of forming central technical development funds, and the mis- 
sion of such funds will not change. 


To enhance the effectiveness of the research and technical development sub- 
Ssidized from the funds 


The subsidies and grants must be used primarily for the realization of the 
key tasks specified in the policy on technical development; 


Subsidy recipients must guarantee that the results of successful production- 
development and product-development research will be applied to practice 
within a specified period of time; 








There must be better coordination than up to now between the material and 
manpower resources and profit incentives of the economic units receiving 
subsidies, and of the research stations that aid the work of the economic 
units. 


The National Technical Development Commission and other central agencies 
that direct research and development will issue rules, taking into consider- 
ation the principal requirements outlined above. 


VII. Regulation of External Economic Relations 


Modification of the economic regulators affecting external economic rela- 
tions focuses on improving external economic equilibrium, on reinforcing 
export orientation that serves this purpose, on improving the effectiveness 
of export, on increasing the foreign-exchange earnings, and on economizing 
import. 


The administrative and legal measures for modifying the external economic 
regulators must be in accord with our international commitments. 


1. The primary objective of the regulators affecting export is to strength- 
en the enterprises’ self-interest in increasing at a rapid rate their eco- 
nomical export, in harmony with our contractual obligations. 


a. On their export the enterprises may claim a refund of the producer's 
differential compromise turnover tax. On average in industry, the rate 
of this refund will be about 10 percent of the proceeds from export sales, 
converted into forints at the commercial rate of exchange. In agriculture 
and the food industry, the rate of this refund will differ. 


In certain sectors, to accelerate their adaptation to the demands of the 
external market, state subsidies may be given to provide an opportunity 

for the development of more-economical production, for the necessary struc- 
tural changes. While creating a suitable material self-interest for the 
enterprises, the subsidies provided in this manner must be set so that they 
may be phased out, generally within four years in industry, and within five 
years in agriculture and the food industry. 


In some areas where the consumption of imported raw materials and semifinish- 
ed products is high, more-direct export incentive systems may be employed to 
increase net foreign-exchange earnings. 


b. In trade cleared in rubles, the purpose of regulation is to ensure the 
enterprises’ self-interest in achieving with an economical commodity struc- 
ture the turnover targeted in the intergovernmental agreements. In accord- 
ance with the peculiarities of the contractual prices, Both withdrawals and 
subsidies may be emplo, nanges in export prices will be fully reflect- 
ea in enterprise profits. 


2. Basically the price system will guide the economic units in using im 
port rationally and economically. This objective will be enhanced also by 
import duties, in accordance with our international obligations. 
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VIII. Regulation of Product Distriocution and Inventories 


Management of product distrib:tion must focus attention on improving tne 
economy's equilibrium, on premoting rational and economical material con- 
sumption for greater effectiveness, and on reducing the capital intensity. 


The multichannel distribution system now in force will not change. The 
present forms of regulating centrally the system of product distribution 
will be retained, and they will continue to ensure the primacy of commer- 
cial methods. The national economic plans will dete:mine the methods employ- 
ed, adapting them to the market conditions 


Unnecessary links in the distribution chain must be eliminated to shorten 
the lead time and supply paths. Enterprises and cooperatives should ex- 
pend direct relations with one another. Central :eyulation of product dis- 
tribution, too, will promote the shortening of supply paths. 


The more-rational location and composition of inventories and a slower rate 
of their rise will be enhanced also by the fact that in the future suppliers 
and customers will be able to conclude agreements for the regrouping of in- 
ventories and sources of supply. 


IX. Special Regulators for Individual Branches 
A. Agricultural Regulators 


From 1980 on, a uniform system of regulation will apply to the state sec- 
tor of agriculture and to agricultural cooperatives, for identical activ- 
ity. The implementing instructions will contain provisions for agricultur- 
al associations. The regulators for state forest farms--with the retention 
of the entire depreciation, and with the curtailment of subsidies--will con- 
form to the general system of regulation. Incentives for boosting the out- 
put and sales of the household plots and auxiliary farms will be continued, 
and their relations with large-scale farms and consumer cooperatives will 
have to be strengthened. 


l. The large-scale farms will pay land tax at rates differentiated accord- 
ing to land use (plowland, vineyards and orchards, meadows and pastures). 
Within the present volume of land tax revenue, the tax burden on inferior 
farm land will be reduced, while the tax burden on the users of better 
farmland will be increased. Forests, reed banks and fishponds will be 
exempt from land tax. As before, regions where farming conditions are un- 
favorable will not pay land tax. 


2. Large-scale farms and water-conservation associations will pay a pro- 
duction tax on their output of industrial goods, on construction and in- 
stallation work, on their trade and services, and on their packaging activ- 
ity. The tax rates on average will be reduced, commensurately with the wage 
and salary tax and the capital-use charge that are being abolished for state 
enterprises. Services related to farming, and--with a few exceptions--the 
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output of food-industry products will be tax-free. The farms, and the 
agricultural-industrial or industrial-agricultural ccoperatives operating 

in Budapest and its zone of attraction, and in the five large provincial 
centers that are classified separately, will pay production tax at an 
above-average rate. The large-scale farms operating under unfavorable natur- 
al conditions will enjoy tax exemption. 


3. AS a Separate form of taxation, the motor vehicle tax will be abolish- 
ed for agricultural cooperatives. 


4. The municipal or community contribution will be uniformly one percent 
of gross income. 


5S. The large-scale farms will pay income tax from their profit. Its rate, 
aS a percentage of the per capita gross income, will be determined by 
brackets. No income tax will be paid by a large-scale farm where the per 
capita gross income is below 30,000 forints. 


Only up to 70 percent of the profit shown in the balance sheet, reduced by 
the amount of the municipal or community contribution, is taxable. 


eee 


6. The base of the social-security contribution will be the same for agri- 
cultural cooperatives as for state enterprises. The agricultural cooper- 
atives, too, will not be paying social-security contribution on yearend 
profit-sharing. The rates of the social-security contribution will be de- 
termined uniformly on wages of state-farm and agricultural-cooperative em- 
ployees, and on work payments for agricultural-cooperative members. 


7. In agricultural cooperatives and on state farms, from 1980 on, work 
payments (wages) during the year, and yearend profit sharing will be taxed 
separately. 


If the large-scale farms raise the level of their work payments (wages) 
above the specified increase, they must pay a work-payment (or wage) tax 
that is differentiated by work-payment (or wage) categories. 


From 1980 on, the following benefits will apply: 

Over and above the annual tax-free increase, the large-scale farms oper- 
ating with a declining work-payment or payroll budget may pay out tax-free 
an additional one percent of this budget. 


The large-scale farms operating under unfavorable natural conditions may 
pay out tax-free 30 percent of their saving on wages or work payments. 


A specified proportion of the rise in the level of work payments or wages 
resulting from the commissioning of new productive investments, or from 
the expansion of the stock of high-capacity farm machinery, will remain 
tax-free. 











The work payments or wages for growing labor-intensive vegetables and ber- 
ries, and for the establishment of such plantations, will be tax-free. 


On large-scale farms, the work payments acd wages charged *~; the care of 
livestock assigned to household plots will be tax-free. 


The tax-free portion of the yearend profit-sharing will depend on the level 
of the work payments or wages during the year in question, and on the amount 
of the per capita profit. If the yearend profit-sharing actually paid out 
exceeds the tax-free proportion, a progressive profit-sharing tax must be 
paid. Temporary provisions will ensure that the large-scale farms will 
convert smoothly to the new system, parallel with achieving the nominal 
rise of income specified in the plan. 


8. Large-scale farms (and the organizations defined in the implementing 
instructions) may receive basic investment aid, at a specified rate, for 
the investment costs of large-scale farm buildings used to produce, and 

in some instances to process, farm products, and for the investment costs 
of large-scale plantations. Additional special investment aid may be pro- 
vided for the development projects that are classified as preferential in 
the national economic plan. The combined total investment aid may not ex- 
ceed a specified proportion of the investment cost. 


Aid at a specified rate may be provided for the procurement of farm machin- 
ery and special implements. 


Household plots and auxiliary farms will continue to receive aid at the 
same rate as the large-scale farms, for the procurement of machinery used 
exclusively in farming, and of plant protectants. Aid to encourage the 
raising of cattle will be retained, except the rate of this aid will dif- 
fer. Aid to establish new plantations will be provided at the same rate 
as to large-scale farms. 


Small-scale producers who participate in the population's vegetable supply 
may receive aid, at a specified rate, to establish plastic greenhouses. 


From the annual quota allotted for this purpose, the large-scale farms may 
obtain aid for the costs of improving their soil, meadows and pastures. 


To retain the annual aid allotment, written pledges of aid for investments 
in buildings and plantations during the current year may be issued for only 
10 percent more than the annual allotment. To ensure the continuity of 
investment activity once this limit is reached, itten pledges of aid for 
investments to start next year may be issued only up to 60 percent of the 
quota allotted for that year. The objectives and specific rates of invest- 
ment aid will be determined in the annual national economic plan. 


9. The scope and rates of farm subsidies will be reduced significantly. 
Among the subsidies, the development subsidy for farms that significantly 
expand their vegetable production, the hog-marketing premiums, and the price 
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subsidies for spare parts and isported protein feed will be abolished. How- 
ever, the price subsidies for artificial fertilizers and plant protectants 
will be retained. After 1980, the large-scale farms will not be entitled 
to claim circulating~-capital grants for any increase in the number of their 
oows. 


10. The previously defined circle of farms operating under unfavorable 
natural conditions may be modified--to a slight extent--only if the number 
of subsidized farms does not increase. In the future, all agricultural co- 
operatives farming under unfavorable natural conditions will receive a so- 
called basic ,.ice subsidy, and in addition they may claim also special 
price subsidies for a few farm products, by regions. A development subsidy 
may be provided primarily for the development of an economically effective 
activity (mostly other than farming). The present system of awarding de- 
velopment subsidies and subsidies to compensate for production dropouts 
caused by natural disasters will be retained. The system of subsidizing 
specialists on large-scale farms operating under unfavorable natural condi- 
tions will likewise remain unchanged. 


ll. The large-scale farms must establish--at the expense of various out- 
lays, and on the basis of the statutory rates--a welfareand cultural fund, 

4 soil-imporvement fund, and a road-maintenance fund. The agricultural co- 
operatives may charge to their costs their contributions toward the upkeep 
of their special-interest organs. The agricultural cooperatives may supple- 
ment their welfareand cultural fund, for specific purposes, from their pro- 
fit after taxes; and the state agricultural enterprises, from their profit- 
sharing fund. 


A reserve fund, development fund, profit-sharing fund and security fund must 
be formed from the profit after taxes. 


On large-scale farms the obligation to form a reserve fund agrees with the 
rate generally applicable in the national ecnomy. The obligatory minimum 
level of the reserve fund's formation is determined as a certain percentage 
of the work payments (or wages) plus profit. A specified proportion of the 
reserve fund may be transferred--without any obligation of repayment--to the 
agricultural cooperatives’ Mutual Aid Fund. At the expense of this propor- 
tion, also a centralized Mutual Aid Pund may be formed. 


12. Uniform principles regulate the scope of the large-scale farms’ per- 
manent circulating capital and the mode of its financing. All inventories 
and production in process at the time of assessment must be regarded as per- 
manent circulating capital. From 1980 on, any increase in permanent inven- 
tories may be financed exclusively from the development fund, or with inter- 
mediate-term circulating~-capital credit provided to advance the development 
fund. At the time of the changeover, the MNB [Hungarian National Bank) will 
determine what proportion of other resources may be used to finance perma- 
nent inventories. 


13. Because of the price ~hanges, the inventories of the large-scale farms 
at the end of 1979 must be revalued according to the general rules, except 
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that the value of the inventories of the farms’ own produce, calculated 

on the tasis of the farm cost [materials, labor, taxes, and farm overhead], 
must be increased by the prescribed rate, but not above the state bulk- 
purchasing prices. 


FP. Comotruction Industry 


The regulators affectsnyj construction-industry activity will change so 
that the material self-interest of the participants of investments and 
fixed-capital maintenance activity will be reinforced in the faster and 
more-concentrated realization of investments, in slowing down the cost in- 
creases, and in choosing the most economical modes of realization. 


l. The construction industry’s price system will continue to be based on 
the system of cost-estimation norms. The additional costs and the profit 
that may be included in the prices of the construction industry will be re- 
duced. Material costs may not serve as the basis for calculating profit. 
The faster realization of construction projects and the applicat.on of 
more-modern construction methods will be enhanced also by the instruments 
of price policy. 


The presently employed price forms will be retained. The scope of free 
pricing will expand, in accordance with the conditions of equilibrium. 


2. <A single-level price system will function in the building materials in- 
dustry, because of the multichannel distribution systen. 


3. The enterprises and cooperatives that belong in the sector of construc- 
tion-industry planning, and investment organization and administration, 
will operate under the general system of profit taxation. The relatively 
high profit level will be moderated by a wage-commensurate production tax. 


4. To strengthen the joint financial self-interest of investors, planners 
and contractors, changes will be made in the systep of planning develop- 
ment, risk fund and incentive percentual fees, so that also the contract- 
ing enterprise will share in the savings. 


A system of surcharges and discounts applicable to the prices will provide 
incentives for the collaborators (planners, investment administrators, 
suppiiers, bualding contractors, and installation contractors) to speed 
up the realization of investment projects. 


5. To shorten the realization time of investme ;: (buildings), the system 
of billing and financing the work performed will be modified. The number 

of phases that can be billed, predetermined as a function of the value lim- 
it, will be reduced. When billing the phases, the contractor will be paid 

5 percent less than his actual invoice total; the customer will retain 

this portion and release it only at the time of the partial or final billing 
for the construction project. This practice should be followed also in 
billing for technological installation. 
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tue to the modification of the system of billing and financing, the limits 
om the ave of wage reserves may be susjanded at contracting enterprises 
that undertake construction work and *echnological installation, and ad- 
vanced raises may be offered already in 1980. In this respect te rules 
set by the Ministry of Labor gust be taken into consideration. 


6. The special system of incentives for the most important large-scale in- 
vestments and for comprehensive housing construction in Budapest wiil be 
phased out gradually, parallel with the narrowing of its scope. 


Cc. Transport and Communications 


In the national economic branch of transport and communications, the gen- 
eral system of income regulation will apply, with the following differences: 


l. The producer-price level will be modified so that it will cover, in ad- 
dition to the current costs, also the formation of the funds that are target- 
ed in the plan and are necessary for economic activity. The new prices 
should provide incentives for the spreading of the modern and economical 
modes of transportation, suitable utilization of transporta*ion equipment, 
shorter transit times, and a reduction of uwanecessary shipments. 


Except in municipal transport, the subsidies %™ passenger fares permit the 
same profit level as in freight transportati-n. With the use of suitable 
indicators, the fare subsidies sre linked to the performances in passenger 
transportation. In municip2i transport the fare subsidies provide coverage 
for personal incentives, and for development projects not in the nature of 
investments. 


2. The full amount of depreciation may be réiained. 


3. Also in 1980, the Post Office may form tax-free its development fund 
from the private and public contributions to install 45,000 subscriber 
stations over and above the plan, and from its fees charged for private 
branch exchanges. 


As before, the financial resources for the investments of MAV [Hungarian 
State Railways], the Post Office and municipal transport may be supplemented 
*v budgetary grants. 


As before, the transp ct and communications enterprises will convert 
‘eir foreign-exchange accounting at the noncommercial rates of exchange. 


5. The shortages that can be expected to arise as a result of fixed rates 
and rising costs can be resolved primarily with the instruments of price 
regulation. Over and above this, use of the enterprise reserve fund also 
may be authorized under certain rules, without any obligation of repayment. 


D. Trade in Conswmer Goods 


In addition to the general, normative elements of regulation, also financial 
preferences take into account the branch peculiarities of trade in consumer 
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peats. The mew trade @arkups determin! on the basis of the nece usury 
vutlays should help the formation of sensible distribution paths and should 
encourage better work and more risk-taking in trade. 


l. The guideline profit rates applicable from 1980 on will permit aboli- 
tion of the trade tax. Simultaneously, the individual enterprise subsid- 
ies will cease. 


2. To offset the outlays not recovered in the trade markup, trade in con- 
sumer goods may be subsidized. 


The forms of subsidization are as follows: 


Pirancially administered grants for seasonal food stores, for retail units 
operating in small settlements with fewer than 500 or 1500 sssidents, and 
in the fruit and vegetable trade; 


Price subsidies to the catering industry's Class III and IV units on meals, 
on subscription meals for workers, children and students, and on the sleep- 
ing-car and lounging-car fares of the Passenger Catering Enterprise. 


}. At enterprises assigned to trade in consumer goods, the entire depre- 
ciation may be allotted to the development fund. 


4. The enterprises and organizations authorized to organize and conduct 
international tourism will account with the Hungarian National Bank at the 
commercial rates of exchange the convertible currencies earned by providing 
services for foreign tourists visiting Mungary. Simultaneously, the sub- 
Ssidies associated with earning convertible foreign currencies will be 
abolished. 


5S. In agreement with the development objectives of the national economic 
plan, state aid for certain investments of trade in consumer goods will be 
retained. 


6. The following decentralized funds may be formed in trade in consumer 
goods: 


Risk fund (price risk fund, foreign tourism risk fund); 
Fund for the replacement of goods intended for renting; 
Container replacement fund; 

Price differnce fund for edible raw materials; e4 
Foreign tourism fund. 


7. During the first two years in the operation of department stores with 
a floor space of less than 4,000 square meters, the losses reported by ac- 
counting may be offset from the obligatory reserve fund, under an obliga- 
tion to reimburse the fund within two years. 


8. Under payroll-budget regulation linked to performance, the feasibility 
of increasing the personnel in conjunction with an expansion of the net~- 

work's floor space may be enhanced also through the application of special 
reculations. 
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E. By-Product and Scrap Collection 


In the interest of promoting the collection of by-products and scrap, the 
prices charged to users of secondary raw materials will be determined, 
with due consideration for the prices of the substituted raw materials, so 
as to provide a suitable incent.ve for wider substitution; 


The prices paid by the collecting organizations should provide a suitable 
incentive to sell the by-products and scrap, and the markup should cover 
current expenditures and the formation of the funds necessary for economic 
activity; 


The trade tax wil. be abolished as of 1 January 1980. 
F. Foreign Trade 


Perfection of the regulators affecting the enterprises authorized to con- 
duct foreign trade will improve cooperation between production enterprises 
and foreign-trade enterprises, and it will provide stronger incentives for 
working the external markets effectively and for better pricing in these 
markets. 


Within the framework of the producer-price system, the export and import 
markups, commission rates and pricing regulations will be modified. 


The establishment of an Interse:toral Development Association will serve 
to increase the foreign-trade enterprises’ participation in the expansion 
of export. 


The general system of income regulation will apply, with the following dif- 
ferences: 


a. The trade tax will cease, except for agency and service enterprises. 

If the foreign-trade enterprises’ proceeds from sales do not decline suffi- 
ciently--under the influence of the modified fees and markups, respective- 

ly of the modified system of regulation--to offset the profit-increasing 
effect of the trade tax's abolition, the profit tax of the foreign-trade 
branch will be higher than average. As a profit-tax concession, the enter- 
prise may use this additional tax--up to a maximum of five percentage points-- 
for the the Intersectoral Development Association. 


b. The enterprises are obliged to form a reserve fund at the same rate as 
under the general system of regulation, without any ceiling. This will be 
taken into consideration when formulating the rules for the use of this 
fund. The enterprises will be obliged to repay the borrowed amount to the 
reserve fund within the specified time, in equal annual installments. 


The profit-sharing fund will be subject to a progressive tax. The tax 
rate will depend on the amount of profit-sharing in relation to wages. As 
before, the tax rates will permit the development of personal income com- 
mensurately with the other branches of the national economy. 
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G. Consuimc Services 


The basic objective of modifying the regulators affecting consumer serv- 
ices is to enhance--parallel with applying the general system of income 
regulation--the development of consumer services and the equilbrium of 
the socially warranted demand and supply. 


l. The prices (fees) for consumer services must cover the necessary out- 
lays at any given time, must permit the dynamic maintenance of the stock 
of capital and must ensure the profitability necessary for personal in- 
centives. Exceptionally--on the basis of social-policy considerations-- 
consumer-price subsidies also may be approved for certain services. The 
prices will also affect the development of the demand, to a greater extent 
than up to now. 


Official prices will apply only in exceptionally warranted cases. Free 
prices may be introduced gradually, over a period of two to three years, 
in combination with state guideline prices for the most important consumer 
services. 


2. The Central Fund for the Development of Services will be retained. Aid 
for capital expansion that exceeds the dynamic maintenance of the stock of 
capital will be provided through a single channel, from the Fund. The Fund 
is intended to provide incentives for the development of services, to con- 
sumer-service enterprises and cooperatives, to associations whose objective 
is the development of services, and to organizations that can ensure the 
more-effective participation of farms and artisans. In addition, aid from 
the Fund may be provided also to enterprises and institutions that supply 
the service organizations. 


3. The enterprises that provide consumer services will continue to employ 
a form of central wage regulation that includes also relative elements. 
For their service activity, enterprises of mixed specialization may grant 
the specified wage increases tax-free. 


4. A gradial changeover to more-modern, simpler and more-flexible forms 
of service; will be necessary so as to supply the demand for services more 
flexibly and to promote the development of better customer relations, the 
reduction of national economic costs, and regional decentralization. 


H. Cultural and Health Services 


At enterprises providing cultural and health ser wes--in accord with the 
1980 price revision--financial regulation will permit the realization of 
sufficient profit that will ensure the formation of an adequate profit- 
sharing fund, and an adequate developnent fund to maintain the stock of 
capital. At these enterprises the financial resources for investments 
exceeding maintenance of the stock of capital must be ensured, if neces- 
sary, through budgetary grants. The VYinistry of Finance will determine 
the expedivynt form of the grants (for example, the system of competitive 
applications). 
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The present form of aid (the grant) will be replaced by a consumer-price 
subsily, to the extent that this is feasible. 


The minister of finance will determine the financial regulators of the en- 
terprises in the sector of cultural services, and of the enterprises under 
the sipervision of the Ministry of Health. 


I. Research and Development 


Regulation of the research and development institutes that function as en- 
terprises should serve primarily to stimulate the effectiveness of techni- 
cal development. 


l. The feasibility of applying accelerated depreciation to experimental 
equipment, and the subjective exemption from customs duty in the case of 
machinery imported for research and development purposes will be retained. 


2. The entire depreciation of machinery, installations and equipment may 
be allotted to the development fund. The depreciation of real-estate pro- 
perty will have to be paid to the National Technical Development Commission, 
as before. 


3. The institutes must pay production tax, at the specified rate, on their 
guasi-industrial output or activity. 


4. The price form and--in agreement with it--the system of profit taxa- 
tion will permit the formation of institute incomes within the planned lim- 
its. A certain bracket of the sales-commensurate profit will be tax-free, 
and above this bracket the profit will be taxed linearly. 


5. As before, formation of the profit-shar.ng fund will be taxed at a rate 
below the average. The institutes may rece .ve a suitable share of the pro- 
fit that the production enterprises realize from the practical application 
of the institutes’ research results. Depeniing on how the combined total 
of the amount received as a share of the pr fit from successfully completed 
research, and of the amount received for li-ense-adaptation research, re- 
lates to the cotal sales of the institutes, the same schedule of the tax 
on the profi’:-sharing fund may be employed so as to result in different tax 
liabilities. 


6. The general regulations apply to the fo mation of the reserve fund, but 
its obligatory level is lower than under th: general regulations. The re- 
serve fund may be used also to cover the lo:ises resulting from the risks as- 
sumed in conjunction with the practical app ication or utilization of re- 
search results. 


J. Municipal Services, Public Utilities, Aj artment-Servicing (Real-Estate 
Managing) Enterprises 


In its basic principles, the system of regu ation applicable to municipal- 
service enterprises and certain public utilities, as well as to independent 
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apart@ment-servicing (real-estate managing) enterprises will be retained. 

A limited profit-incentive system will function at municipal-service enter- 
prices and public utilities; and an incentive system not linked to profit 
will tunction at the independet apartment-servicing enterprises. 


l. In general, indirect subsidies for municipal-service enterprises and 
public utilities will cease. Exemptions may be granted only where the 
prescribed obligations, through their economic effects, are intended to in- 
fluence primarily enterprise decisions, but where the desired effect, due 
to regional peculiarities, is not commensurate with the payable obligation 
(for example, with the land rent). 


The enterprises belonging in this sector will continue to pay profit tax 
at a below-average rate. The municipal or community contribution is pay- 
able according to tne general rules and at the general rate. 


The enterprises will pay production tax on industrial or construction- 
industry activity for other organs, if such activity falls outside the scope 
of the enterprises’ basic activity. 


The rules governing the formation and use of the development fund, pre- 
mium fund for personal incentives, and of the reserve fund, will remain 
unchanged. 


Central regulation of the wage level will continue to apply. The rules 
governing incentives for managers should stimulate better and more-effec- 
tive performance of economic activity. 


2. As before, the independetn apartment-servicing (real-estate managing) 
enterprises may not show a profit in their balance sheet. Effective cost 
control will be stimulated by the mode of awarding state subsidies, and by 
the conditions governing personal incentives. In general, the enterprises 
will bear the normative costs. To ensure developmental resources necessary 
for the dynamic maintenance of the stock of capital, the enterprises may 
retain the entire amount of depreciation and may allot to their development 
fund a proportion (specified in the implementing instructions) of the gross 
value of the housing stock that they manage. 


The conditions of wage regulation, and of the incentives for managers, will 
be determined in accordance with the conditions applicable to the municipal- 
service enterprises and public utilities. 


The premium (or profit-sharing) fund may be forn.. without any conditions 
up to 5 percent of the wage costs, and it may be increased under the speci- 
fied conditions. Simultaneously, the formation of the premium fund as a 
function of the proceeds from the sale of housewrecking materials and com- 
mission sales will cease. 


X. The Councils’ System of Regulation, and System of Economic and Finan- 
cial Management 


The councils’ modified system of regulation will become effective as of 
1 January 1981. The basic principles of the councils’ economic and financial 











financial management will be coordinated with the changed requirements of 
the national economy. 


1. Coordination of the councils’ economic and financial management with 
the capabilities of the national economy will be ensured by regulating the 
sources of revenue for the councils’ budget and development fund, where 

the principle of fund-like administration will be maintained without change. 
The councils’ material self-interest in the development of their revenue 
will continue to apply. The councils’ funds may develop in harmony with 
the central fund. The feasibility of regulating the level of investments 
will be retained only in the case of significant departures from the plan. 


2. As before, the councils’ sources of revenue, the sharing of this 
revenue, and the amount of state contribution will be determined for five 
years in advance, and the total will be revised when the annual plans, re- 
spectively the annual budgets, are approved. 


The scope and extent of the revenues available to the councils will change 
in accordance with the modification of the system of economic regulation. 


3. The scope and content of the preferential allocations affecting the 
budget (the wage fund, within it the administrative wage fund, the alloca- 
tion for road and bridge maintenance, supplementation of the institutions’ 
renewai resources, aid for the renovation of state-owned residential build- 
ings) will not change. 


The preferential allocations affecting the use of the development fund, and 
housing and hospitals as special-purpose investment categories, will be re- 
tained, but their content will be modified. 


4. As a result of general regulation, the composition of the council funds’ 
sources will change. As before, the councils will be entitled to surpluses 
of their own revenue. The local councils will determine independently the 
content of the development projects financed from their development fund. 


In the Sixth Five-Year Plan, surplus revenue must be targeted in conjunc- 
tion with housing construction and housing allocation. 

5. The circle of shared sources of revenue will be narrowed. The state 

contribution--in the budget, partially the higher rates of the mun cipal 

or community contribution, and other sources of revenue to be determined 

later--will offset the dropout in revenue. 


When surpluses arise from the shared sources of revenue in comparison with 
the estimates, the proportion exceeding 104 percent--calculsted at the 

megye level--must be taken into account when next year's state subsidy is 
made available. The financial resources of the councils that fulfill their 
revenue plan by less than 97 percent may be supplemented to this extent--cal- 
culated at the megye level--from the central budget. 
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6. When determining the amount of central credit for the councils on the 
basis of the credit-policy directives, it will be necessary to ensure that 
the volumes of credit outstanding at the start and the end of the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan are identical. The megye loan fund of the local councils, 
formed from their fixed deposits with the National Savings Bank, will be 
retained. 


7. Credit to advance the proceeds from the sale of housing units by the 
councils will unalterably remain one of the sources for forming the de- 
velopment fund. 


%8. Regional and local coordination between the councils, and the enter- 
prises and other organs must be reinforced, based on mutual interests. 
The extent of the investment resources that the councils may accept must 
be regulated primarily from the viewpoint of the transferring enterprise 
or other organ. 


9. The councils may continue to transfer resources from their development 
fund to enterprises that directly supply the population's needs, primarily 
in cases when it is more economical to organize in the form of enterprises 
the performance of the councils’ tasks. The financial resources to be 
transferred must be planned. 


10. The provisions governing the division of the central and council or- 
gans' housing-renovation tasks, and the distribution and use of the alloca- 
tions for this purpose, will be modified in accordance with the actual 
needs. 


ll. The operating costs of council facilities realized over and above the 
plan through economic coordination--with the exception of child-welfare 
facilities established over and above the plan through social cooperation, 
the operating costs of which will be covered by the central budget--will be 
borne, as before, by the investors jointly (an in the absence of investors, 
by the councils). 


The state contribution allocated in the budget will be reduced by the bal- 
ance of the operating and maintenance costs that result from delays in the 
sompletion of special-purpose investments. 


12. A proportion of the subsidies and price subsidies for the councils’ 
service enterprises will continue to be included in the councils’ budget. 


13. The obligation to form a reserve fund in th. anterest of securing 
economic and financial management will apply, as before, to the state budget 
and the development fund. 


14. As a result of the 1 January 1980 modification of the system of eco- 
nomic regulation, the minister of finance--in agreement with the chairman 
of the National Planning Bureau--will regulate the councils’ sources of 
revenue, within the framework of planning for 1980. 
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Xl. Regulation of Regional Development 


l. Under the Sixth Five-Year Plan, the central regional development fund 
will be retained to aid the moving of industries from Budapest. This 

should be solved, as far as possible, by the expansion and additional equip- 
ping of existing provincia] plants. Aid will be awarded on the basis of 
competition. In reviewing the applications for aid--on the basis of econ- 
omy, effectiveness, and the requirements of improving external egconomic 
equilibrium--it will be necessary to take into consideration the time 
schedule of freeing the areas occupied by the plants to be moved to the 
provinces, the sites to which the plants will be moved, and the amount of 
manpower that will be freed in Budapest. 


No aid may be provided for moving plants within Budapest or to sites that 
are within daily commuting distance from Budapest. 


Proposals for the use of the regional development fund will be prepared 

by the Ministry of Construction and Urban Development, with the participa- 
tion of the organs concerned (National Planning Bureau, Ministry of Finance, 
Ministry of Labor, and Budapest Municipal Council). The aforementioned 
organs will decide the awards from the regional development fund. The 
State Development Bank will administer the fund. 


2. <A requirement that the regulated transfer and acquisition of plant sites 
must meet is that it concentrate territorially the enterprise investments 
within the scope of its competence, giving preference to higher-level set- 
tlements under otherwise identical conditions. 


3. General economic regulation will assert the requirements of regional de- 
velopment as follows: The sites for large-scale investments wiil continue 
to be chosen centrally. Credit preferences will provide incentives for the 
preliminary expansion of public utilities by the councils, to form indus- 
trial areas. The special regulators for agriculture will provide incentives 
to bring farm production in closer harmony with the natural conditions, and 
within this to improve the production structure in regions where the natur- 
al conditions are unfavorable. 


Statutory regulation in conjunction with the development of the Budpaest 
agglomeration will change in accordance with the tasks that are to be solved 
under the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


The instruments of regulation will moderate the urban population's growth 
rate by sharing more equitably between town and country the burden of the 
infrastructure's development and use. To this end, more-favorable credit 
conditions will apply to the between 230 and 380 settlements specified in 
the concept of regional development. 


XII. Temporary Measures 


Temporary measures will also be needed for transition to the modified regu- 
lators. It will be possible to determine the scope, extent and rules of 
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these temporary measures once the producer-price system's revision is com- 
pleted and the enterprises’ profitability is known, during the elaboration 
of the 1980 plan and in accord with the objectives targeted in this plan. 


In conjunction with the development commitments pledged under the old con- 
ditions for the years after 1980, the bank will decide within its own com- 
petence about rescheduling the credits, within the quotas set simul taneous- 
ly with the annual plans. In the regulation, all the concessions (retention 
of depreciation, profit tax) made because of the commitment of the develop- 
ment funds must be revoked. 


Under the relative form of payroll-budget regulation, the payroll budget 
does not have to be reduced in 1980 because of the wage-development indica- 
tor’s decline. 


In relation to managers, the provision that their base pay must be reduced 
in case of unprofitable operation does not have to be applied in 1960. 


Separate regulations will be issued to solve the enterprises’ fund deficits 
resulting from their 1979 economic activity, and the fate of the unprofit- 
able enterprises. 


1014 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


LAW CHANGE URGED TO PREVENT USE OF ILLEGAL MANPOWER 
Zagreb VJESNIK in Serbo-Croation 4 Oct 79 p 4 


[Excerpts] An anti-constitutional, non-socialist and inhuman occurrence 
has been upsetting the public in the Socialist Republic of Slovenia and is 
the subject of discussions for var‘ous forums and street talks. What is 
involved is employing, i.e. reselling the workers from other republics 

and provinces, for the most part on Slovenian building sites, through the 
middlemen, who are a category of people who earn very well on account of 
the manpower which they bring from the passive parts of our country or 
recruit on the spot in Slovenia, for the most part at the train stations. 


This began in Slovenia already in 1970 when the first craftsmen, members 

of cooperatives, came into existence, while a big increase in these operations 
was noticed after 1975. During last year alone the inspectors discovered 
about 500 cases of violations of regulations and 92 craftsmen have been 
reported to the public prosecutors’ offices and to the magistrates. There 
were other denunciations, but 308 cases remained unsolved, because the 
craftsmen could simply not be discovered. 


This year, in spite of a very strong supervision by inspectors, the 
situation did not improve. Members of cooperatives, i.e. the middlemen, 
have been discovered on almost all of the building sites. The "Gradis" 
enterprise alone employed in September about 2,000 workers from other 
republics. Out of fear of losing their jobs the workers cooperaty with the 
middlemen. This can be noticed from the fact that when they are discovered 
as working illegally, they disappear from one building site and appear at 
another one. However, it was possible to find out that the workers’ overtime, 
leave, vacations and Sundays are not paid and that they do not receive the 
allocations for their children. When it rains they set only 70 percent of 
their salary. 


This has been known for a long time to different republic organs and the 
Executive Council of Slovenia started the procedures to change the law of Work 
Security. According to the present regulations the members of cooperatives 

or organizations of associated work are not obliged to report the signed 
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contracts to the authorized opstina where the building site is located. 

In other words, the craftsmen must report their jobs only in their home 
opstinas outside of Slovenia. The tax offices in Slovenia also do not 

keep records on the income of the craftsmen from other republics, and the 
craftsmen register their bank accounts in their home opstinas. Consequently 
the craftsmen are for the Slovenian authorities practically impossible to 
catch, so that by changing this law the organizations of associated work, 
which sign up the contracts for the members of cooperatives, would be under 
the obligation to inform the competent authorities in Slovenia; they would 
have to demand from the craftsmen a trade permit and a written statement 
that they will not employ more workers than it is allowed by the lav, 

and they would have to demand that all the workers be in regular working 
relations, that they be guaranteed minimum wages, etc. 


The Slovenian public was acquainted with the situation on the Slovenian 
building sites in a very long television program in which many workers 
exposed their difficulties; the middlemen also appeared on the program. 


CSO: 2800 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRY, 1970-1985 REVIEWED 


Zagreb NAFTA in Serbo-Croatian No 7-8, Jul-Aug 79 pp 362-365 


[Excerpt] In the last stage of tie development to date, in the period since 
1970, there has been an evident ef‘ort--along with expansion of capacity of 
ail petrochemical producers of ammonia and its derivatives and of carbon 
black--to correct the disproportions which have been ever more pronounced in 
organic petrochemical production by means of intensive investment. 


In this period IN\ [Zagreb Petroleum Industry] and HIP [Pancevo Chemical In- 
dustry] have made a considerable commitment to developing production of ole- 
fins and their derivatives and also of enlarged capacity for aromatics, 
while Prva Iskra of Baric (toluenediisocyanate) and Sodaso of Tuzla (propyl- 
ene oxide and polyglycols) have made a similar commitment in the production 
of components for polyurethanes; new capacities are being built and existing 
ones expanded for the production of all types of synthetic fibers and ini- 
tial raw materials for production of polyester fibers within INA and Pazinka 
and two SB-rubber plants are being built (Sisak and Zresjanin); dodecyl ben- 
zene facilities are being expanded in Skopje, and new capacities are being 
built for linear alkyl benzenes (Prva Iskra of Baric), which--together with 
the ethylene oxide capacity (Pazinka)--represents expansion of the domestic 
raw materials base for surface-active agents. Large new methanol capacities 
are planned at Lendava and Kikinda (where acetic acid production has also 
be.n provided for). Finally, existing capacities are to be expanded and new 
ones built for polyolefins, PVC and polystyrene. 


The Dow Chemical Company is participating on the basis of a joint investment 
in construction of INA's olefin complex on Krk (DI¥*) and a new INA-OKI [Or- 
ganic Chemical Industry] polystyrene plant (DOKI). 


A survey of petrochemical production in Yugoslavia in 1970, 1975 and 1978 
and also of capacity in 1978 and after completion of construction of those 
plants now being built (projected to 1985) has been given in the table. It 
is evident from the table that the largest growth of capacity in the period 
between 1978 and 1985 is expected precisely for primary and intermediate 
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petrochemical products, whose production capacity will be increased to such 
an extent that it will represent 7.1-fold and 8.63-fold the respective ca- 
pacities in 1978. 


Survey of Production and New Capacity of the Petrochemical Industry 1970- 
1985 


Production, in tons 











1970 1975 1978 

I. Inorganic petrochemicals: 
Carbon black 13,469 19,240 25,823 
Ammon ia 346,000' 475,000 506,000! 
Total 359,469 494,240! $31,823! 

Il. Organic petrochemicals: 

l. Primary products: 
Ethylene 20,827 16,412 20,461 
Propylene 10,073 8,869 10,4%4 
C, fraction (502% butadiene) eee ee6 eee 
Benzene 2,335 32,877 26,889 
Toluene -- 57,548 35 ,000 
o-xy lene -- 11,239 7,542 
m-p-xy lene -- 37,119 19,674 
p-xylene -- -- -- 
Total 33,235 164 ,064 120,000 

2. Intermediates: 
Ethylbenzene 628 8,327 4,800 
Styrene 8,394 10,318 9,953 
Ethylene dichloride -- -- -- 
Vinyl chloride 15,8047 6, 3007 -- 
Methanol 4,970? -- -- 
Formaldehyde 33,377" 72,585 93,938 
Acetic acid, synthetic ~- -- -- 
Ethylene oxide -- -- -- 
Ethylene glycol -- -- -- 
Propylene oxide -- -- 4,609 
Polyols -- -- 5,043 
Phthalic anhydride 1,211° 9755 9,599 
Maleic anhydride -- -- -~ 
Terephthalic acid 7,972 14,690 21,144 
Phthalic plasticizers 7,972 14,690 21,144 
Dodecyl benzene 3,663 3,666 8,444 
Linear alkyl benzene -- -- -- 
Toluenediisocyanate -- -- --6 
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Table (cont lawed) 


Production, in tons 























1970 1975 1978 
Phenol 7,365 7,968 --* 
Acetone 4,185 4,435 = 
Total 87,769 129,264 157,530 
3. Principal thermoplastics: 
PVC 23,116 40,333 118,177 
Polyethylene low density 20,275 20,179 29,431 
Polyethylene high density -- -- 15,500 
Polypropyiene -- -- -- 
Polystyrene 74.17 12,597 22,694 
Total 50 ,628 73,109 159,813 
4. Synthetic fibers: 
Polyamide 2,545 4,062 6,133 
Polyester -- 810 17,083 
Polyacrylic 6,145 14,421 18,666 
Total 8,690 19,293 41,882 
5. Synthetic rubber: -- -- = 
Total organic petrochemicals 180, 322 385,730 479,225 
Ill. Grand total 539,791 879,970 1,011,048 
in tons Index 
1978 1985 1978=100 
l. Inorganic petrochemicals: 
Carbon black 26 ,000 66 ,000 254 
Ammonia _610,000' 2,400,000' 230 
Total 626 ,000 1,466,000 231 
Il. Organic petrochemicals: 
l. Primary products: 
Ethy lene 22,000 712,000 
Propylene 13,000 31,000 
Cy fraction (50% butadiene) 9,000 178,000 
Benzene 88 .000 367 ,000 
Toluene 73,000 153,000 
o~xy lene 16,000 71,000 
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Table (cont {i nued) 


m-p-xy lene 
p-xy lene 


Total 


Intermediates: 
Ethylbenzene 

Styrene 

Ethylene dichloride 
Vinyl chloride 
Methanol 
Formaldehyde 

Acetic acid, synthetic 
Ethylene oxide 
Ethylene glycol 
Propylene oxide 
Polyols 

Phthalic anhydride 
Maleic anhydride 
Terephthalic acid 
Phthalic plasticizers 
Dodecyl benzene 
Linear alkyl benzene 
Tolvuenediisocyanate 
Phenol 

Acetone 


Total 


Principal thermoplastics: 


PVC 


Polyethylene low density 
Polyethylene high density 


Polypropylene 
Polystyrene 


Total 

Synthetic fibers: 
Polyamide 
Polyester 
Polyacrylic 


Total 








Index 
1978-100 
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Capacity, in tons 
1978 1985 
47,000 47,000 
-- 73,000 
268 ,000 1,902,000 
25,500 278,800 
10,500 221,500 
-_ 310 ,OOC 
- 300 ,000 
-- 360 ,000 
100 ,000 188 ,000 
-- 100 ,000 
-- 52,000 
-- 40 ,000 
18 ,000 18 ,000 
20 ,000 20 ,000 
16,800 31,800 
3,000 16,000 
25,000 50 ,000 
25,000 45,000 
9,000 15,000 
-- 50 ,000 
-- 38 ,000 
15,000 15,000 
7,000 7,000 
249,800 2,156,600 
140,000 321,000 
35,000 200 ,000 
50 ,000 100 ,000 
-- 3 ,000 
60 ,000 77,000 
285 ,000 728,000 
7,500 40,300 
23,000 79,000 
20 ,000 30,00 
50,500 149, 300 


710 


863 


255 











Table (continued) 


























Capacity, in tons Index 
1978 1985 1978=100 
». Synthetic rubber: _ -- 80 , 000 
Total organic petrochemicals _ 853,300 588 
Ili. Grand total 1,489, 300 6,481,400 472 
Remarks: 
1. Includ‘ag production of ammonia from coal (Gorazde, Lukavac, Obilic). 
Ammonia obtained from coal had a share of 24 percent of capacity in 


i978, its share in 1985 «ili be 10 percent. 

On the basis of acetylene from calcium carbide (coal). 
From coal (Gorazde). 

From predominantly or exclusively imported methanol. 
From coking ¢ienat naphthalene. 

Production halted because of a fire in the plant. 
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In spite of the considerable growth of petrochemical production in the pe- 
riod from 1970 to 1977, in that period the net trade deficit for these prod- 
ucts increased from $215.2 million to $804.8 million. We give the following 
table as an example. A comparison of Tables 1 and 4 shows that in the 1970- 
1977 period, though domestic production of polymer materials increased from 
122,637 tons to 336,786 tons, imports of these materials increased from 
131,390 tons to 300,190 tons. 


Table 4. Derived Consumption of Polymer Materials in Yugoslavia in 1977 
Derived Consumption 


Group of Output, Imports, Exports Per Capita, 
Synthetic Materials tons tons tons Tons kg 














Synthetic resins and 








plastics 303,841 195,495 38 , 376 460 , 960 21.17 
Synthetic fibers 32,945 50,010 2,286 80 ,669 3.70 
Synthetic rubber -- 54,685 -- 54,685 2.51 
Total 336,786 300,190 40,662 596,314 27.38 


This points up the fact that the growth of consumpi..n of chemicals over 
that period has been considerably faster than the growth of their produc- 
tion, which up until 1977 still had not had an essential impact on the coun- 
try's dependence on imported chemicals. 
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Problems Kelated to the Planned Development 


Out of a desire to quickly build a domestic petrochemical industry whose ca- 
pacities would be those considered optimal in industrial countries, the Yu- 
goslav cheaical industry has come up against a number of problems related to 
that developme.s:.. If we set aside the problems of financing construction 
and assume that they have been solved for the capital investment projects 
now under way, there are still problems which have not been resolved; they 
can mainly be put in the following categories: 


i. the raw materials base, 
ii. technology, 

iii. the market and 

iv. ecological factors. 


The raw materials base for the petrochemical industry whose construction is 
under way and which is scheduled for completion by 1985 represents about 2.6 
miilion tons of petroleum derivatives. That quantity would represent about 
8 percent of the anticipated consumption of petroleum derivatives in that 
year (in 1978 consumption for organic petrochemical production represented 
approximately 1 percent of total petroleum consumption). 


The mere fact that consumption of petroleum derivatives in the organic 
petrochemical industry will increase to about 8 percent of total petroleum 
consumption ought not to cause any particular concern--by order of magnitude 
that share corresponds to the share in the industrially advanced countries. 
The larger problem is that the price of petroleum and thereby of its deriva- 
tives is rising steadily, and there are ever greater difficulties in pur- 
chasing it. In the industrially advanced countries these considerations 
have led to ever more intense investigation of alternative sources of raw 
materials for primary organic and inorganic petrochemicals--coal and bio- 
mass. It is well known that use of these sources of raw materials is tech- 
nologically possible, but in the past they have not been economically ac- 
ceptable. However, the steady rise in the price of petroleum and the de- 
velopment of technology may--sooner or later--result in partial substitution 
of petroleum hydrocarbons as chemical raw materials. It is not likely that 
this substitution will occur in any large proportions before the beginning 
of the next century, but it still must be borne in mind. 


Technological processes in the petrochemical industry are in ccastant devel- 
opment. It is therefore not enough to buy a particular technolcgy once and 
for all, but it has to be appropriately adopted and developed further. 


In the period when the prices of raw materials and energy had a smaller inm- 
pact on production costs than did expenditures related to investment (de- 
preciation, maintenance, recovery of funds invested), an endeavor was made 








to reduce investment costs--and thereby what are called “capital costs" per 
unit output--to the smallest possible proportion by increasing unit capac- 
ity. Now that the costs of materials and energy, because their prices are 
rising much faster than the prices of capital goods, represent an ever 
larger share in production costs, technological explorations in petrochenmi- 
cal production are being concentrated on finding the following: 


i. more selective processes (in which a higher degree of conversion of raw 
materials into the desired intermediates or final products is achieved); 


ii. larger conversions per pass through the reaction vessels; 
iii. generally more favorable process conditions (pressure, temperature). 


The instruments for achieving these results are above all more effective 
catalysts and more effective design of the reaction vessel, and it is in 
these fields that the greatest results are expected. The problems are being 
solved more quickly by discovering patterns which make it possible to stim- 
late the particular properties and operations on computers. 


The market is an important factor in successful operation of the petrochemi- 
cal industry, one that is equal in importance to technology and raw materi- 
als. Unless the market is adequately developed both at home and abroad it 
is impossible to maintain continuity in production and a favorable utiliza- 
tion of capacity. 


One of the principal characteristics of the heavy petrochemical industry is 
that its products-~-except for fertilizers--are sold on the market through 
the manufacturing industry: the plastics manufacturing industry, the rubber 
manufacturing industry, the textile industry, the lubricants industry, the 
pharmaceutical and cosmetics industries, the cleaner and detergents indus- 
try, and so on. The market for heavy petrochemicals depends, then, on the 
level of development of those manufacturing industries which transform those 
petrochemicals into articles suitabic for final consumption in other sec- 
tors--construction, agriculture, the nvtal manufacturing industry, the 
transportation equipment industry, the electrical products industry, and so 
on, as well as for general consumption. 


A predominant vrientation toward exports is hardly possible for the heavy 
petrochemical industry. The capacity of this industry is expanding very 
rapidly in all regions, as shown in the following table. 


As a rule capacity for production of a certain range of their derivatives 
expands at the same rate. Many of these plants, especially in the East 
European countries, were built on the basis of a “buy back” arrangement, 
i.e., the supplier of the technology and/or equipment commits himself to 
purchase the products from the equipment involved for a certain time. Under 
such conditions it is difficult to imagine a heavy petrochemical industry in 
Yugoslavia which would be predominantly oriented toward exports, and there- 
fore an assured market requires a capable domestic manufacturing industry 





which will convert the petrochemicals into consumer products by the proper 
shaping and formulation. 


Growth of the Capacity for Production of Primary Petrochemicals in the 1979- 
1983 Period in Various Regions, in thousands of tons 














Region Ethylene Benzene Ammonia 
Western Europe 3,215- 3,285 956- 986 2,290 
Eastern Europe 3,450* 2,412 14,370 
Africa and the Middle East 2,332- 2,512 710 5,182 
Far East and Asia 3,310 611 9,578 
North and South America 6 ,002 817 3,875 
Total 18,869-19,119 5,506-5,536 35,295 





* Including a plant for 300,000 tons of ethylene per year in the USSR whose 
construction is expected to be completed within this 5-year period. 


As for the sales potential for polymer materials there is another particular 
set of problems: that is, opportunities for the use of polymers to a con- 
siderable extent do not depend solely on their chemical composition, but 
also on their structure. Research in studying the structure of polymer ma- 
terials, relating the characteristics obtained with rhe»xlogical and other 
physical and chemical properties, and relating the conditions of synthesis 
to the structural characteristics of polymer materials, represent important 
prerequisites for adapting the properties of polymers to various fields of 
application. The results of this research are also speeding up the rate at 
which applications are found for polymers with particular structural charac- 
teristics. 


The engineering and scientific approach to certain problems in the process- 
ing of polymer materials is also affecting the expansion of the market for 
polymer materials. To a considerable extent this approach is contributing 
to improvement of the quality and economic efficiency of processing, and new 
sales opportunities are thereby being opened up. 


The ecological problems related to the planned development can be classified 
in several categories depending on the source of potential pollution of the 
environment: 


i. as a consequence of regular operation of the actual plants for synthesis 
(emission of harmful gases, steam and dust into the atmosphere; discharge of 
effluents polluted with organic and inorganic substances; the depositing or 
destruction of solid and liquid waste and the like), and also as a conse- 
quence of possible breakdowns, accidents, ind se on; 


ii. from the transportation and handling of raw materials, products and 
waste; 
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iii. trom manufacturing processes involving the principal petrochemicals; 
iv. during the use of the finished products, and 
v. occurring after the products have performed their function. 


The first three categories include ecological hazards related to relatively 
limited locations where the danger of pollution can be reduced to acceptable 
limits by taking appropriate steps in the design and construction of produc- 
tion and transportation facilities. 


The risks arising in the last two categories extend to a much broader area-- 
they are prevalent practically everywhere. It is a fact, for example, that 
plastic articles are used for packaging many food products, that many chemi- 
cals are used as additives in a number of food products, that agricultural 
chemicals can contaminate a wide range of the flora and fauna, as well as 
open bodies of water, that cleaning agents and detergents come into intimate 
contact with the skin and eating utensils, and that other substances also 
reach streams and standing water, along with a number of other examples, 
showing clearly that virtually the entire population is exposed to the dan- 
gers included in these groups. It is therefore important that petrochemical 
products be “safe” to the highest degree in their final use form and after 
their use has ended, i.e., that they do not harm human health, the environ- 
ment or the environment's esthetic appearance. 


1045 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


FUEL, POWER CONSUMPTION TRENDS, 1969-1976 
Zagreb NAFTA in Serbo-Croatian No 7-8, ‘ul-Aug 79 p 377 


[Table: “Trend in Consumption of Primary Energy in Yugoslavia 1969-1976, in 
Equivalent Tons of Petroleus") 


























LText J 

Total Solid Fuels Liquid Fuels 
Year 103 ¢ 107 ¢ z 10° ¢ z 
1969 17,666 9,161 51.86 6,581 37.25 
1970 19,712 9,568 48.54 8,016 40 .66 
1971 21,384 9,414 44.03 9,649 45.12 
1972 22,320 10,002 44.81 9,756 43.71 
1973 23,678 10 , 564 44.62 10,594 44.74 
1974 25,603 10,532 41.13 12,082 47.19 
1975 26,614 11,084 41.65 12,513 47.02 
1976 27,728 11,409 61.15 12,927 46 .62 
Average growth rate 6.66 3.24 10.09 

Natural Gas eee Total, per 

Year 103 ¢t z 10° ¢ z capita, tons 
1969 613 3.47 1,311 7.42 0.877 
1970 820 4.16 1,308 6.64 0.967 
1971 967 4.52 1,354 6.33 1.039 
1972 1,043 4.67 1,519 6.81 1.075 
1973 1,116 4.71 1,404 5.93 1.130 
1974 1,215 4.75 1,774 6.93 1.138 
1975 1,305 4.90 1,712 6.43 1.243 
1976 1,453 5.24 1,939 6.99 1.283 
Average growth rate 13.12 5.76 5.560 
7045 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


DATA ON FUEL CONSUMPTION, 1973-1978 

Zagreb NAFTA in Serbo-Croatian No 7-8, Jul-Aug 79 pp 401, 403-404 
[Tables and graphs] 

[Excerpts] 


Consumption of Motor Gasoline and the Number of Vehicles in Yugoslavia in 
the First Half of the Year 





























Gasoline No of Vehi- Consumption Gasoline 
Year Consumpticn, cles in Oper- Per Vehicle, Price, new 
(first half) 000 tons ation, 000* kg dinars/liter 
1973 614 1,044 588 2.80 
1974 649 1,200 541 5.20 
1975 739 1,390 530 5.20 
1976 806 1,588 507 5.20 
1977 949 1,875 506 7.00 
1978 1,018 2,071 492 7.38 
Average 73-76 538 4.60 
Average 76-78 498 7.15 

Chain Indices** Price Elas- 

Year Consumption Price Price ticity Co- 
(first half) Per Vehicle (nominal) (real) efficient 
1973 100 100 100 -- 
1974 92 186 144 0.18 
1975 90 186 118 0.55 
1976 86 186 101 -- 
1977 100 135 112 -- 
1978 97 140 102 0.38 
Average 73-76 91 164 116 0.56 
Average 76-78 98 138 107 0.29 
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Footnotes to table: 


& The number of vehicles in service was calculateJ by taking the average 
number of vehicles registered at the end of the previous year and the growth 
of production and imports up to 30 June of the current year. 

** The index numbers for 1978 are based on 1976 = 100. 
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Impact of Changes in Gasoline Prices on Consumption Per Vehicle in Yugosla- 
via and in Italy 

Key: Prices, in dinars/liter 

Quarters 

Consumption per vehicle, in liters 
Prices in Yugoslavia--real 

Prices in Italy--real 

Prices in Yugoslavia--nominal 

Prices in Italy--nominal 

Consumption per vehicle in Yugoslavia 
Consumption per vehicle in Italy 
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Consumption of Diesel Fuel and Number of Vehicles in Yugoslavia 


























Diesel Fuel No of Demand Per Price of Diesel 
Consumption, Vehicles, Vehicle, Fuel, new 
Year 000 tons 000* kg dinars/liter 
1973 1,218 158 7,709 1.45 
1974 1,351 171 7,960 3.05 
1975 1,325 179 7,402 3.44 
1976 1,389 191 7,272 3.44 
1977 1,440 199 7,236 4.20 
1978 1,512 207 7,304 4.20 
Average 73-76 -- -- 7,586 2.85 
Average 76-78 -- -- 7,252 4.20 
Chain Indices** Price Elas- 
Consumption Price Price ticity Co- 
Year Per Vehicle (nominal) (real) efficient 
1973 100 100 100 -- 
1974 103 210 169 -- 
1975 96 237 131 0.13 
1976 94 237 117 0.35 
1977 99 122 106 0.17 
1978 101 122 94 0.17 
Average 73-76 96 237 131 0.13 
Average 76-78 99 (101) 122 106 (94, 0.17 





« The number of vehicles in service was calculated by taking the average 
number of vehicles registered at the end of the current year and the past 
year. 

** The index numbers for 1974 and 1975 are based on 1973 = 100. The index 
numbers for 1978 are based on 1976 = 100. 


Remark: In 1978 the price of diesel fuel changed twice, going to 4.90 di- 
nars on 28 July and to 6.80 dinars on 16 November 1978. 


Consumption of Household Heating Oil and Special Fuel Oil for Industry and 
the Rise of Prices in Yugoslavia 








Index Number of Adjusted 
Consumption, Physic’ * Growth Index of 

Year 000 tons of Consumption Consumption 
1973 1,212 100 100 
1974 1,178 103 94 
1975 1,156 107 89 
1976 1,360 110 102 
1977 1,383 103 99 














Table (cont inued) 





Consumption, 
Year 000 tons 
1978 1,535 


Average 73-76 
Average 76-78 


Prices of Extra- 
Light and Speciai 





Year Fuel Oil, average 
1973 1.23 
1974 3.03 
1975 3.34 
1976 3.69 
1977 3.95 
1978 3.95 


Average /3-76 
Average 76-78 





Index Number of 
Physical Growth 
of Consumption 














106 

Price index 
Nominal Adjusted 

190 100 
246 191 
271 172 
300 163 
107 88 
107 78 
271 172 
107 78 


Adjusted 
Index of 
Consumption 





107 
89 
107 


Price Elastic- 
ity Coefficient 
of Consumption 





0.07 
0.14 


* The index number of the growth of industrial production pertaining to 
that portion which represents industrial consumption; population growth was 
taken into account in calculating household heating oil, so that the average 


of the two indices is shown here. 


Remark: The index numbers for 1974/75 and 1976 are based on 1973 = 100, and 
those for 1977 and 1978 are based on 1976 = 100. 


Consumption of Residual Fuel Oil and the Rise of Prices in Yugoslavia 





Consumption, 
Year 000 tons 
1973 4,111 
1974 4,723 
1975 4,857 
1976 4,7%4 
1977 5,347 
1978 5,580 


Average 73-76 
Average 76-78 
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Index Number 
of Industrial 
Production  _ 





100 
106 
113 
120 
106 
113 


Adjusted 
Index of 
Consumption 





100 
108 
104 

95 
107 
104 

95 
105 























Table (cont inued) 


Y ear 


1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
Average 73-76 
Average 76-78 


7045 
CSO: 2800 


Prices of Medium 














and Heavy Fuel Price index 
Oll, average Nominal Ad justed 
0.46 100 100 
1.13 246 19] 
1.13 246 156 
1.51 328 i78 
1.51 100 83 
1.51 100 73 
328 178 
100 78 


Demand Elas- 
ticity Coef- 
ficient 











YUGOSLAVIA 


AGREEMENT ON OIL, GAS PRIDUCTION, PROCESSING, 1976-1980 
Belgrade SLUZBENI LIST SFRJ in Serbo-Croatian No 49, 5 Oct 79 pp 1543-1547 


[Text] Agreement on the Foundations of the Yugoslav Social Plan for the 
Development and Processing of Oil and Gas from 1976 to 1980 and on Permanent 
Installations 


l. General Provisions 
Article l. 


Beginning with previously completed self-management understandings and 
agreements on the foundations of the plans of organizations of associated 
labor and other self-management organizations and communities, and the 
agreements on the foundations of republic and autonomous province plans, 
the participants in the agreement confirm the mutual interests and goals 
that are to be achieved in the development of oil and gas in the years 
1976-1980 as the guidelines and frameworks of measures of economic policy 
and other measures that should be undertaken by agencies of the federation, 
the republics and the autonomous provinces to realize these interests and 
goals. 


Article 2. 

In addition to the measures indicated in this agreement, the partners to 
this agreement agree, as needed and within the limits of their rights 
and duties, to undertake other measures to implement this agreement. 

Il. Mutual Interests and Goals and Developmental Policy 

Article 3}. 


The mutual interests and goals in the developmental policy for oil and gas 
arte: 


1. long-term and dependable supply of needed amounts of oil and gas from 
domestic sources and essential imports of oii and gas for the needs of the 
economy, the populace, and the defense of the country; 
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2. maxioum utilization of domestic sources of oil and gas on bases of 
economic rationale and justifications; 


1. support of scientific explorations and the development of technology 

as related to production, transportation and consumption of oil and gas 

in order to assure technological development at the level of world achieve- 
ments; 


+. introduction of modern techniques and technology and organizational 
procedures, which will make possible greater effectiveness of operations and 
the reduction of production costs; 


». coordinated development of production and consumption of oil and gas 
that will assure the optimum development in harmony with the overall deve- 
lopment of energy resources in the country; 


6. longterm direct bonds between producers and consumers through self- 
management interest communities and other forms of asso.iation; 


7. the tewelopment of the most favorable economic transport system for 
oil, ease and derivatives, and coordination with the systems of neighboring 
countries for the purpose of integration in international energy systems; 


5. support and advancement of cooperation with individual countries, and 
primarily with developing countries, on the basis of reciprocal interests 
and mutual benefit; 


9. geological explorations for the purpose of maintaining and increasing 
reserves of of] and gas and preserving the continuity of their exploitation; 


10. rational utilization of ofl and gas in exploitation, refining, trans- 
portation ar. .onsumption; 


li. loneterm provision of specialized personnel for the needs of the optisaum 
development of the ofl and gas industry; 


i2. insurance of the greatest possible involvement of dowestic machinery 
builders in the construction of facilities for the oil and gas industry, 
with competitive conditions; and 


13. the utilization of modern technology in production, refining, trane- 
portation, and consumption of oi] and gas under conditions that insure the 
protection of the human environment. 
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lo achieve their mutual interests and goals, the partners to this agreement 
concur that within the frarework of the development of the oil and gas in- 
dustry, the tollowing priorities for development exist: 


lL. explorations and construction of facilities for exploitation of oil and 
gas deposits at home and abroad; 


2. tacilities for primary and secondary refining of oil as established by 
by this agreement (see article 7), which will improve the utilization mix 
fer oil products to a ratio of 25 : 75 between crude and refined products, 


including facilities for degrassification and desulphurization; 


5. major oil pipelines, gas pipelines and pipelines ‘or derivative products; 
and 


+. tacilities that advance the continuity of oil and gas development in 
the years immediately following 1980. 


Lil. The Development of O11 and Gas Production and Consumption 


Ihe partners to this agreement consider that production and consumption 
ot oil and gas should be in the following amounts: 


1975 i980 1985 


Produc- Consump- Produc- Consump- Produc- Consump- 


tion tion tion tion tion tion 
Crude oi! 1.7 12.5 4.6 i8.5 6.0 26.0 
million tons 
Natural gas 1.6 1.6 3.0 6.0 4.0 8.0 


billion cubic meters 
The partners to this agreement concur that to achieve the planned increases 
in production it is necessary to intensify oil and gas explorations within 


the country. 


Article 6. 


[he partners to this agreement consider that the following amounts of crude 
oil and natural gas must be assured through imports: 











1976 i980 

riche | (million ¢t ) S.2 13.9 
Natural gas (billion cubic meters) -_ 3.0 

irticle j 

in the year .9/6-1980 retineries will be ovgun or completed and construction 
begun on pipeline installations whose siz2 and volume by republics and auto- 
nomous »rovinces will be as follows (in «zillion tons): 
Republic or Province 19/5 by 1950, including pipeiines 
Bosnia and Hercegovina 1.95 4.20 
Macedonia =o 2.50 
Slovenia 0.60 2.00 
Serbia proper == = 
Vojvodina 3.00 8.50 
Croatia 7.40 14.70 
Montenegro oo =o 

TOTALS 12.95 31.90 


The pactners to this agreement concur that by the construction of this 
refinery capacity of oil of 31.9 million tons, processing of the necessary 
mounts of crude oil will be assured until the year 1985. 


in the development of refinery capacities to meet the growth in consumption 
aitter 1985, priority shall be given to those areas of consumption that are 
not sufficiently provided for by capacities of the types indicated here. 


[he partners to this agreement will support inter’ ‘ed organizations of 
associated labor, producers and processors of oil, commercial organizations 
of associated labor, and consumers of oil derivatives as they make self- 
management agreements or social contracts which establish their interrela- 
tionships on protitable foundations. 
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In accordance with gassification programs that have been started, the part- 
ners to this agreement concur that the consumption of gas for the initiated 
gassification programs should be provided through domestic production and 
imports. It is considered that consumption of natural gas in 1980 will 
reach a level of about 6.7 billion cubic meters, and gas from coal will be 
another 0.4 billion cubic meters; the gassification program will require the 
following amounts: (in billlon cubic meters): 


domestic imports total 
production 
|. The tirst phase of gassification 


in Serbia 0.06 1.08 1.14 
2. The tirst phase of gassification 
in Vojvodina 1.69 0.25 1.94 
§. The first phase of gassification 
in Bosnia and Hercegovina --- 0.32 0.32 
+. The gassification program 
in Croatia 1.25 0.60 1.35 
>. The gassiftication program 
in Slovenia --- 0.75 0.75 
6. The gassification program in 
Macedonia --- 0.70 0.70 
Totals 3.00 
3.70 6.70 
Gas from Coal 
In the Province of Kosovo 0.410 --- 0.410 
Total 0.410 


fo satisty the foreseen consumption of gas indicated in article 5 of this 
agreement, supplemental imports to 700 million cubic meters are to be pro- 
vided by 1980. 


lf the necessary amounts of gas from imports specified in paragraph 1 of 
this article are not secured, the partners to this accord agree to redis- 
tribute imported gas until 1980 within time periods that will be coordinated 
with the technical and technological capabilities of receiving gas by 
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jumers in republics and autonomous provinces according to the capacities 


the gas pipelines constructed under this article, or in accordance with 
‘ ictual needs ol onsumerTs. 
rtici , 


The partners to this agreement concur that by 1980 the following main gas 
pipe l im ire to be constructed, to total 2,023 km, so that the total of 
main gas pipelines in 1980 will extend 2,515 km, including by region: 


Autonomous province 1975 1980 
Bosnia and Hercegovina ——- 130 km 
Macedonia --- 200 
Slovenia --- 624 
Serbia proper ~<- 262 
Croatia 440 627 
Montenegro <= ooo 
Vojvodina 231 832 
Kosovo 120 140 
Total 791 2,815 


For the construction of installations for production, transportation and 
processing indicated in articles 5, 7, and 9 of this agreement in the years 
1976-1980, and the continued construction of installations, the partners 

to this agreement considered it necessary to provide a total of 35 billion 
¢inars calculated on 1975 prices for the development of the oil and gas 
(ydustry (for explorations, exploitation and proce«sing of oil and gas). 


pacicle Ll. 


The partners to this agreement consider that the funds for the construction 
of iastallations indicated in articles 5, 7, and 9 of this agreement, should 
De | rovided: 





1. from the resources of the organizations of asscciated labor that construct 
the installations; 


2. by pooling the resources of interested organizations of associated 
labor: 


3. bv provisions of capital through the banks; and 

4. by provisions of capital through foreign loans and credits. 
IV. Measures of Economic Policy and Other Measures 

Article 12. 


The partners to this agreement agree that by their activities, in harmony 
with appropriate system laws and the policies of economic and social de- 
velopment of Yugoslavia, they will guide and support the creation of condi- 
tions for the more rapid association and pooling of labor and resources and 
the advancement of favorable conditions for financing the contracted deve- 
lopment o1 the oil and gas industry. 


The partners to this agreement consider that econonically justified founda- 
tions and their measures will insure the conditions for longterm ties be- 
tween producers and consumers in self-management interest communities and 
through other forms of cooperation, for the purpose of pooling labor and 
resources. 


Article 13. 


Measures of the federation for support of agreed development of activities 

of particular significance for achieving the agreed-upon policies for the 
overall development of the country in the oil and gas industry will be 

used to support development to the capacity levels indicated in articles 7 
and 9 and to production indicated in article 5 of this agreement ur.ag appli- 
cation of provisions of articles 20 and 21 of this agreement as the points 

ot departure. 


Article 14, 


Within the framework of their respcnsibiiitices, the partners to this agree- 
ment will use measures to initiate and support the pooling of labor and 
resources for the agreed-upon development of the oil and gas industry, and 
in self-management contracts of organizations cf associated labor in the 
fremework of banks and other financial institutions, a pert of the credit 
potential of the banks shall be directed into investment for the stipulated 
development. 


v ~ 
* 
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fhe republics and autonomous provinces agree that within the limits of their 
rights and obligations, ftederal agencies shall provide customs incentives 
for the import of specific equipment, in accordance with criteria of current 
economic policies established by the Federal Executive Council according to 
article 49 of the Customs Law, and with the agreement of the republics and 


autonomous provinces. 


[he customs agreements indicated in paragraph 1 of this article shall include 
the import of specific equipment only for the production and capacity in- 
stallations covered by this agreement, and such benefits shall be extended 
only to specific equipment that is not produced domestically, or that is 

not produced in sufficient quantities, on the basis of a special self- 
management agreement between domestic equipment producers and users. 





The volume and conditions for the import of specific equipment indicated 
under paragraph 2 of this article shall be arranged in accordance with the 
balance of payment situation of the country and the balance of payment 
capabilities of the republics and autonomous provinces. 


Article 16. 


On the basis of provisions of this agreement and in accordance with conditions 
specified in article 19 of this agreement, organizations of associated labor 
shall accomplish the import of equipment of greater value on the basis of 
provisions of the Law on Convertible Currency Transactions and Credit 
Relations with Foreign Countries. 


[he partners to this agreement concur that the importers of equipment to 
implement the goals and objectives of this agreement shall provide and obli- 
sate permanent suppliers of equipment to purchase, in amounts that will be 
specified when such equipment import contracts are prepared, specified 
quantities of imported Yugoslav goods and services, and this will be a con- 
dition for the utilization of the privileges provided for by this agreement. 


fhe export of goods indicated in paragraph 2 of this article shall be deter- 
mined by agreement between domestic investors and the producers of equipment 
ind other goods. 


artic le l7. 


Within limits of the convertible currency system and the balance of payments 
of the country, and in accordance with provisions of the Law on Convertible 
Currency Transactions and Credit Relations with Foreign Countries, the 
partners to this agreement shall provide for priority policy in the use of 
foreign credits for the construction of the installations indicated in ar- 
ticle 5, 7 and 9 of this agreement. 
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Other than customs and other import advantages, the development of gas and 
oil production shall also be protected by other measures in the system of 
economic relations with foreign countries. 


Within the area of economic relations with foreign countries, conditions 
shall be established for acquiring and utilizing convertible currencies 

that will assure the payment of convertible currency funds that are invested 
in activities indicated by this agreement. 


Article 18. 


Ihe republics and autonomous provinces agree that they will facilitate the 
construction of installations indicated in article 5, 7 and 9 of this 

agre ment by economic policy measures and other measures within their juris- 
diction. 


Article 19. 


in accordance with the system and policy for development, the partners to 
this agreement concur that they will support or initiate measures so chat 
interested organizations of associated labor will conclude self-management 
agreements to determine matters of the pooling of labor and resources, the 
prices for products, and other conditions of exchange, “ytimal participation 
of domestic machine production with competitive condit ..s in the construc- 
tion of the stipulated capacities, and other questions ose resolution is 
necessary in order to accomplish the mutual goals and interests established 
by this agreement. 


[he partners to this accord agree that advantages indicated in this agreement 
can be utilized only by organizations of assoicated labor that conclude 
self-management agreements as determined by this agreement and other self- 
management agreements that are concluded in order to implement this agreement. 


Article 20. 


The partners to this agreement accept the responsibility to undertake ac- 
tivities and measures for greater utilization of domestic energy sources 
that will assure growth of production and imports of crude oil, and consump- 
tion of petroleum derivatives, that will be in accordance with the pc licies 
agreed on in the Social Plan of Yugoslavia for the period 1976-1980, and 
with the balance of payments capabilities of the country. For this purpose, 
suitable activities will also be initiated by basic organizations of asso- 
ciated labor and self-managmenet interest communities. 


To implement more rational processing of crude oil and consumption of oil 


derivatives, the construction of stipulated facilities for secondary 
processirg of oil, oil pipelines, and gas pipelines will be speeded. 
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igreed-upon policy tor the development of production ain. processing of 


_ 


ana is, and particularily tor more rational consumption of oii and pe- 
troleum derivatives especially mazuth heavy oil, will be supported by economi« 
isures such as pricing policy, tax poli< y, customs polic y and other measures. 


i crude oil and conditions tor implementing such import will be 
rdinated annually with the executive councils of the republic assembiies 
ind the executive councils of the autonomous province assemblies in deter- 


minine the Yugoslav energy balance. 


in a ‘cdance with the Law on Commerce and Services With Foreign Countries, 
wli-management agreements shall be concluded by basis and other organications 
of associated labor, including producers, processors, importers, and consumes 
t crude oil and derivatives, which will establish the conditions for imple- 
mentation of import and distribution of oil to individual organizations 

vf associated Labor, bearing in mind the rational utilization of refinery 
pacities; these agreements shall also establish mutual responsibilities 

md relationships in the pooling of labor and resources on the principle 

t mutually profitable bonds, and the responsibility for balanced supply 

to the markets of petroleum derivatives, under the stipulated contractual 
onditions. These self-management agreements shall be concluded by the end 

ot November annually, at the latest. 


’ 


Ihe responsible agencies in republics and autonomous provinces shall accept 
obligations and responsibilities for undertaking measures to see that the 
seli-management agreements indicated in paragraph 2 of this article are 
concluded in the specified time period, in accordance with the establirxhed 
Yugoslav energy balance. 


in te sell-management agreements specified in paragraph 2 of this article 
are not conciuded, the Federal Executive Council shall, with the cooperation 
of the executive councils of republic and autonomous province assemblies, 
undertake measures within the Limits of its responsibilities. 


fhe partners to this agreement take the responsibility for initiating, with- 
in the limits of their responsibilities, measures for the formation of an 
associated labor community for joint planning and operational ccoperation by 
organizations of associated labor for production, * ~ocessing and commerce 

of oil and gas, and by other interested organizativus and communities. 


Article 22. 


The partners to this agreement will, within the limits of their responsibi- 
lities, assure that in the construction of mew facilities and in the recon- 
struction and operation of existing facilities, measures will be applied 

for preserving the natural and man-made values of the human environment, and 
which will prevent the pollution of the air, soil, waters and seas. 
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eartners to this agreement accept the responsibility for organizing super- 
vision of the implementation of the mutual interests and goals that have 
been established by this agreement, and for informing each other on the sta- 
tus and problems in implementing this agreement. 


V. Transmittal and Concluding Provisions 


’ 


AWFtlicle 


tach partner to this ogreement may initiate reconsideration of questions and 
relationships that are the subjects of this agreement, and may request their 


change. 
Articls 


This agreement has been signed by representatives of the Federal Executive 
Council and executive councils of the republic and autonomous province 
issemblies, in the appropriate number of identical copies that are considered 
is the authentic texts of the agreement. 


Artic le 26. 


[his egreement shall take effect when ratified by the Yugoslav Assembly 
and assemblies of the republics and autonomous provinces. 


Article 2/7. 
This agreement shall be published in SLUZBENI LIST SFRJ. 


} “he Federal Executive Council 
signed Stojan Matkaliev, member of the Federal Executive Council 
president of the Federal Cowmittee for Energy and Industry 


For the executive council of the Assembly of Bosnia and Hercegovina 
signed Luka Reljic, director of the Republic Institute for 
Social Planning 


For the executive council of the Assembly of Montenegro 
signed Av. ul Kurpejovic, director of the Republic Planning Institute 


For the «xecutive council of the Assembly of Croatia 


signed Dr Mato Crkvenac, member of the executive council of the 
Assembly and general director of the Republic Planning Institute 
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For the executive council of the Assembly of Macedonia 
signed Pavle Tasevski, director of the Republic Instituce for 


Social Planning 


For the executive council of the Assembly of Slovenian 
signed Martin Kosir, republic secretary for national defense 


For the execut’ ve council of the Assembly of Serbia 
signed Dr Zivana Olbina, member of the republic executive council 


For the executive council of the Autonomous Province of Kosovo 
signed Salajdin Jedraski, member of the executive council and 
provincial secretary for the ecorcty 


For the executive council of the Assembly of the Autonomous Province 
oft Vojvodina 

signed Dobrivoj Radic, president of the Provincial Committee for 
Social Planning 
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